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“ TRUTH is STRANGER than FICTION.” 

BY N. P. DAEUUG. 


I CAT? give you no information regarding 
my early history. I’m inclined to believe 
that I’m an orphan. The probability is 
that I had a father, and perhaps a mother, 
but I don’t know, and I’m always very care¬ 
ful to make no statement which I cannot 
vouch for as a fact. Mr. Charles Hunting- 
ton “ picked me up ” in the streets of New 
Tork about twenty five years ago. I was a 
bright looking ragged little urchin at the 
time, he said, and when questioned as to my 
name, I replied that it was “ Bill.” My pa¬ 
rentage I didn’t know anything about. My 
place of residence was anywhere and every¬ 
where, and I couldn’t give him any informa¬ 
tion as to how I lived. So he picked me up 
and carried me home with him, and haring 
no children, he adopted me, and had me 
christened Walter, though I mast confess 
that I have always retained a strong par¬ 
tiality for the cognomen of “Bill,” and_ 

christen me! if I don’t believe that’s my 
name. 

Mr. Charles Huntington is a man of 
wealth, a gentleman farmer, who has re¬ 
sided in the town of Babaco for the last 
thirty years. As I said before, he brought 
me home with him, and with him I have 
lived ever since. 

There, now yon know nearly, all that I 
know about myself. It isn’t a great deal, 
and it isn’t very satisfactory, but that trou¬ 
bles me a great deal more than it need to 
trouble you. 

And now to my story—for I’ve got one to 
tell, and a very singular story, too. It’s a 
very good story, and if I was in the habit of 
writing stories I might make it quite inter¬ 
esting, I fancy; but as I’m not, why, I’ll do 
the best I can, solacing myself with the 
thought that the best can do no more. 

Among the inhabitants of Babaco there 
are a great many ladies, and some of them 
are young, and some of the latter had just as 
lief love a fellow as not. Miss Rolinda Trow¬ 
bridge was one of that kind of girls. She 
loved me. At least, she said she did, and I 
don’t know that I’ve ever had any reason to 
doubt it. I hadn’t the slightest objection to 
her loving me, either. On the contrary, I 
rather liked it. 

Bolinda was not particularly beautiful as 


a child—“for we grew np together like two 
turtle-doves,” as the poet says, and conse¬ 
quently I know what I’m talking about—anti 
as a young Jady she was not strikingly hand- 
some, but— 

-“ though rather spacious. 

Her face was noble, eyes fine, month gracious;” 

and her form was not only good, but decid¬ 
edly extensive. Yes, at the age of nineteen, 
she “ stood ” five feet seven inehes and a 
half, without her gaiters. 

Her complexion was rather shady, I own; 
but then, I like shady complexions—they 
wont freckle; and her nose was a monster— 
it looked like the mother of all the noses— 
but I like large nosea. I dote on them. Tea, 
I am positively sure that I never should have 
loved Rolinda if she hadn’t had that uose. 

I can’t tell yon bow long I courted Rolin¬ 
da, and I can’t remember the time when I 
wasn’t fond of her. I never made any pro¬ 
posal of marriage. No, it was always under¬ 
stood between us that we were to marry 
sometime. For the last two years I have 
called at Mr. Trowbridge’s house regularly 
every Sunday evening, and'l always°fourid 
Rolinda in the parlor waiting for me. She 
sat on one side of the. stove, in cold weather, 
and I sat on the other. Sometimes we got 
nearer, but not often. We are not a senti¬ 
mental pair. I have kissed her several 
times, but I never got into the habit of doing 
so a great deal. I’m rather fond of kissing, 
I confess, but to be plain about the matter, 
there’s one great trouble in kissing Bolinda 
—her nose is in the way. 

Well, it is now about two months since 
Mr. Huntington and Mr. Trowbridge put 
their heads together, and, after a long dis¬ 
cussion, pro and con, concluded that Rolin¬ 
da and I had better marry, and that the 
wedding should take place as soon as the 
necessary preparations could be made. 

“ I suppose they mean marry,” said Mr. 
Trowbridge. 

“ If they don’t, I’d just like to know wltafc 
they do mean,” returned Mr. Huntington. 

“ But they have a very queer way of court¬ 
ing. Any one to watch ’em would never 
suppose they were lovers. Now, perhaps 
they are not on the marry at all.” 
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“ Why, they’re both rather eecen trie, ray 
dear sir,” said Mr. Huntington, “Walter, es- 
peeiaily. I shouldn’t expect him to make 
love like any other young man. But if they 
are not courting, what does Walter visit your 
house every Sunday evening for?” 

“ Perhaps we’d better ask him,” suggested 
Bolin da's father. 

Now, as I was standing in the hall, listen¬ 
ing to the foregoing conversation, the mo¬ 
ment Mr. Trowbridge made that proposal, I 
pushed open the door and walked Into the 
room. 

“ Egad I here he is now.” 

“ Yes sb*.” 

“Are you matrimonially inclined?” in¬ 
quired Mr. Trowbridge. 

“Well, rather said I f 

“Does Belinda incline the same way?” 
asked Mr. Huntington. 

“ It’s my opinion that she doe3, but as I’ve 
never had any conversation with her upon 
the subject—” , 

“ What the dickens have you been talking 
about for the last two years?” cried Mr. 
Trowbridge. 

“ The weather, mostly.” 

“Never said anything about love?” 

“ Well, yes, we did just touch on that sub¬ 
ject one evening. Boliuda said she loved 
me, aud asked how I liked it.” 

“And what did you say to that?” 

“ Why, I told her that it didn’t hurt my 
feelings; and then I said that I loved her, 
too.” 

“And then you kissed?” 

“No, Belinda was afraid that I should 
muss her hair. So, we concluded that we’d 
take that kiss at some future time.” 

At this point the old gentlemen burst into 
roars of laughter, and they continued to 
laugh for nearly fifteen minutes. But at 
length, Mr. Huntington, after wiping his 
eyes, asked me if I had any objections to 
marrying Bolin da upon whatever day she 
should name, and as I replied in the nega¬ 
tive, ray intended father-in-law took his hat 
and went home, where, after consulting with 
Kolinda, the wedding-day was fixed upon, 
and active preparations for the said day 
commenced at once. 

It was just about a week before the time 
fixed upon for my union with Roiinda that I 
went to New York on business for Father 
Hiftitington. I was walking up Broadway, 
some thi^e hours after my arrival, taking 
but little notice of the people on the street. 


when suddenly I found myself confronted 
by a very beautiful lady. 

“O Jack I” she exclaimed, throwing her¬ 
self into my arms. 

“O the deuce!” I exclaimed, trying to tear 
myself away from her. But I couldn’t do 
it. She clung to me like death. 

“Don’t you know me, Jack?” she cried, 
the pearly tears bubbling up in ber«eyes. 
“Don’t you know your own darling Susau?” 

“ No, by thunder, ma’am! I don't know 
you, and I don’t want to,” I yelled, for I was 
feeling very unhappy with all Broadway star¬ 
ing and laughing at we. 

“ Don’t know your own wife?” she sobbed. 

“ My wife!” I shouted. “ I’ve got no wife, 
and I never had one.” 

Then she let her angry passions rise, and 
twining her taper fingers in my hair, she be¬ 
gan to tear it out by jerks, screaming at 
every tug: 

“You don't know me, eh? You don’t 
know your wife? I’m not your wife, eh? 
You never had a wife, did you ? You are not 
the father of three pair of twins, are you?” 

“ Three pair of twins!” I groaned. “ The 
woman must be mad, and I shall go mad, 
too, if somebody don’t take her out of my 
hair!” And luckily for me, a couple of po¬ 
licemen did succeed in untwining her fin¬ 
gers just as I had reached the last possible 
point of endurance. 

The moment I felt myself free, I bolted 
through the crowd and fled to my hotel, 
without stopping to ask any very foolish 
questions about this very beautiful but mis¬ 
guided female. I felt an interest in her, to 
be sure. Most any man would feel interested 
in a woman that should claim bira for a hus¬ 
band, particularly, if she insinuated that be 
was the father of three pairs of twins; but 
I had lost all desire for a private interview 
with that woman. If she had any commu¬ 
nications to make, I preferred to have tbera 
made in writing, and at a distance. ut ’Tis 
distance lends enchantment to the view,’” I 
murmured, sinking into a chair the moment 
I reached the office of the hotel, “ and I sin¬ 
cerely hope that that distracted female will 
remain at a distance from me in the future.” 

I left the city just as soon as I could after 
this lively little affair. I didn’t go around 
reciting the words of the poet: 

“ O my darling! my darling I 

Only to feel your hand going over my hair— 

Only to look in your eyes again, 

Oply to be where you are!” 
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No, I didn’t feel that way. I’d felt her hands 
“going over my hair” till I was completely 
satisfied. 

Yes,I returned to Babaco qtite hurriedly, 
and with a very sore scalp. But I didn’t tell 
any of my friends there what had happened 
to me in New York. No, I didn’t tell them 
for this reason: I knew they would believe 
the wAnan’s story rather than mine, because 
they always do believe the account that 13 
the most interesting, and as I’ve been to 
New York quite often during the last two or 
three years, her story, I knew, wouldn’t 
seem very improbable to Babaco people. 

I didn’t dare to tell Bolin da, either, be¬ 
cause I knew very well that all women were 
naturally suspicious, and of course she was 
not an exception. I never knew a woman 
yet that was perfectly satisfied till she found 
that her husband had loved some other wo¬ 
man, or teas in love with some other woman. 
Once thoroughly posted on that point, and 
then she’s got something to talk about. And 
She enjoys it—particularly the talking. 

But I made one resolution, which was, 
that I wouldn’t visit New York agaiii till I 
was positively obliged to. “If that woman 
is really sane,” said X, “ she'll probably try to 
find me; but she’ll never come to such an 
out-of-the-way place as Babaco after me. 
But no, no, she must be a lunatic. She 
couldn’t be so mistaken.” 

Yes, that was my settled conviction, that 
the mother of those twins was a lunatic, and 
as our wedding-day was fast approaching, I 
had so much else to think of that I dismissed 
her entirely from my mind, and was happy 
in the thought of the blissful future before 
me, for wouldn’t it be blissful to be always 
with Koliada?'to know that that nose was 
all my own? I’m inclined to think so. 

Father Huntington wanted us to be mar¬ 
ried in church, but Belinda and I both ob¬ 
jected. No, we preferred to have a quiet 
wedding at home, and we did. Yes, I should 
think it was about as quiet a wedding under 
the circumstances as I ever attended. 

We had just taken our places, and the Rev¬ 
erend Jotliam Mug worth was about to com¬ 
mence the ceremony, when suddenly there 
was a great noise and commotion in the hall, 
and the next moment the lady of liair-pull- 
\ng proclivities rushed into the room, fol¬ 
lowed by six beautiful children, all of the 
feminine gender. 

“ The three pairs of twins, by heavens!” I 
faltered, staggering back against the wall. 


“Yes, and their mother—yonr wife, you 
inhuman monsterF screamed the lady, ad¬ 
vancing toward me with flaming eyes. 

“Yes, and their grandfather? cried a 
bullet-headed old gentleman, who was evi¬ 
dently a regular fire-eater. 

“ Beally,” said the Keverend Jotham, “ I 
think the ceremony had better be post¬ 
poned.” 

“I should think so,” said the bullet-headed 
gentleman. 

We were now all prepared for a very in¬ 
teresting little row. Koliuda, in the arms of 
her father, was screaming gayly in the key 
of F. The grandfather of the twins was 
shaking his fist in my face; the mother of 
the twins was calling me pet names; the 
twins (little darlings) were looking up to me 
affectionately and crying, “Papa! papal” 
while Father Huntington, Mother Hunting- 
ton, Mrs. Trowbridge, and all the guests, 
were asking each other what was the matter? 

“So, you were going to have a wedding, 
eh?” inquired the bullet-headed gentleman. 
“ One wife isn’t enough for you, eh ?” 

“And six children are not enough, I sup¬ 
pose!” cried the mother of the six. 

“Quite sufficient, I assure you, madam” 
I replied, dodging the old gentleman’s fist. 

“Then what in thunder do you mean by 
this?” inquired the old gentleman. “Per¬ 
haps you thought you could pull wool over 
Dillingham Doodlebug’s eyes, but you see 
you can’t. This is what you call going out 
West, is it? You didn’t think New York 
was a nice place to bring up your six chil¬ 
dren. O no, you were going to buy a farm 
•ut West, you were. You went as far west 
as Salt Lake City, didn’t yon?” and you were 
going to get another wife all so fast, you 
Mormon! But you didn’t know what kind 
of a man I was, confound ye! You’ll find 
out, though. I’ll have you arrested and tried 
for bigamy.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” I cried, “ I haven’t 
bigamied. I never was married in rny life, 
never saw you before, or those children. 
Don’t know you—•” 

“Don’t know me! Don’t know Dflling*- 
ham Doodlebug?” 

“ O, forgive him, father. I will, I’m sure, 
if he’ll only come back to his own little 
wifey, and the twins.” And the mother of 
the aforesaid threw herself into my anna, 
and clung around my neck, with her beauti¬ 
ful face pressed close to mine. 

Under certain circumstances I might have 
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enjoyed tills, but as Koliada was screaming 
louder than ever, and the guests were all iu 
the wildest commotion, it was far from inter¬ 
esting to me; but how to get out of it I did 
not know, for there was so much noise and 
confusion that it was almost impossible for 
ine to make myself heard. 

But at last Father Huntington recovered 
from his bewilderment sufficiently to see that 
there must be a mistake somewhere, and so, 
stepping up to the grandfather of the twins, 
h® seized him by the collar and asked him 
what he meant by such conduct. 

“ Why, do you suppose I’m going to stand 
here and see iny daughter’s husband marry 
another woman ?” 

“I’m not your daughter’s husband!” I 
yelled. 

“And you’re not Jack Bagman,'I suppose ?” 

“ No sir.” 

“ Of course not. You’re travelling under 
an assumed name—■” 

“My uame is Walter Huntington.” 

“Exactly. You can change your name, 
but you can’t change your face. I’d know 
that face anywhere.” 

“ But you don’t know it,” said Father 
Huntington. “You are either a lunatic, or 
else you are laboring under a great mistake, 
for this young man is my adopted son, and 
has lived with me here in Babaco for twen¬ 
ty-five years.” 

As Rolinda and the ladies had screamed 
until they could scream no longer, the com¬ 
pany was comparatively quiet, so Mr. Doodle¬ 
bug heard every word my father said, and it 
did rather stagger him, but he wasn’t con¬ 
vinced. 

“No, no, I’ll believe my own eyes before 
any man’s word,” lie said, taking another 
survey of my countenance. 

But at this moment there was another 
commotion in the hall, and presently the 
cause of it rushed into the room. 

“Well, I have found you at last!” cried 
the new comer, advancing aud seizing a pair 
of twins. 

We all opened our eyes with astonishment, 
and Mr. Doodlebug was quite confounded. 
“Which is which?” he asked. 

“ Why, Pm John Bagman,” announced 


the new arrival, dropping a twin to stare at 
me. 

“Then I must he Walter Huntington,” I 
said, staring at him. 

At this moment the mother of the twins 
flew into the new-comer’s arras. 

“ You are my Jack, aint you, darling?” 

“ Yes, but who’s that gentleman ?” 

“I don’t know, sir,” I answered. ^ Who 
are you ?” 

“ Don’t know, either.” 

“Who was your father?” inquired Mr. 
Huntington. 

“Don’t know. I’ve always lived in New 
York. Was adopted at an early age by Mr. 
Samuel Bagman of that city.” 

“ What a singular coincidence!” cried Mr. 
Huntington. “ I found this young man in 
New York twenty-five years ago, brought 
him home and adopted him.” 

“ What!” yelled John Bagman. “ Have— 
O! have you got au extra—a sixth toe on 
your leftfootf ” 

“Yes! yes!” 

“Then you are—come to my arms—yes, 
you are my long-lost twin brother I” 

“We hugged. 

“And now,” said the Beverend Jotbam 
Mug worth, addressing Mrs. Bagman, “as 
you’ve got your husband, I propose that Bo¬ 
lin da have hers.” 

Everybody agreeing to that proposal, Bo- 
Hnda and I once more joined hands, and 
without any further interruption we were 
made man and wife. 

And here endeth my story, for of course 
there can be little more to say, now that 
Mrs. Bagman has found her husband, and I 
am at last really married; but perhaps it may 
be as well to inform the reader that my new¬ 
found brother didn’t go West, but, being 
much pleased with Babaco, he concluded to 
settle here, and at the present time is living 
in the very next house to mine, and at this 
moment his two youngest twius are climbing 
Uncle Walter's chair. 

In conclusion, I wrll suggest to the skepti¬ 
cal reader, that if he wishes to satisfy him¬ 
self as to the truth of my story, it is only 
necessary for him to come to Babaco and in¬ 
quire for Walter Huntington. 
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UNDER SUSPICION. 

BY W, H. MACY. 


My watchmatc ITarry Langley ami I went 
tm shore one Sunday afternoon, our ship ly¬ 
ing moored in the beautiful bay of Papeete, 
in the Island of Tahiti. It was soon alter Ita 
occupation by the French under the reign of 
Louis Philippe, and the raising of the protec¬ 
torate dag over the territory of a people as yet 
partially unsubdued. Some mountain tribes 
still held out against the invaders; though 
the sovereign Potmue had submitted to 
necessity, retaining an empty title; a crown 
without a sceptre. 

The little shops and cabarets which lmd 
sprung up under the new regime were all 
open, for Sunday appeared to he the liveliest 
day of the week. Soldiers in gay uniforms 
were sauntering idly under the shade of the 
cocoa-palms, ov singing in the little places of 
resort, hob-nob with sailors in white frocks 
from La Sirene frigate, moored In the hay. 
The sons of the soil, for the most part 
thoughtful and sullen, were also to be met 
with In considerable numbers; while the na¬ 
tive women, I heir shining black hair encir¬ 
cled with bright-colored wreaths, mingled 
freely with the Frenchmen, seemingly ready 


to hug their chains—and tlicir jailors, as well. 

Having disposed of a bottle of vin ordinaire, 
after the fashion of our own country, by per¬ 
pendicular drinks, instead of spending an 
hour or two in sipping it, like the soldiers 
seated at the little tables near by, we started 
for a stroll, out of town. We intended to re¬ 
turn by sundown, as at that hour, the regi¬ 
mental bands, reinforced by the musicians 
from the frigate, wore to begin their evening 
concert in the park fronting the governors 
mansion. 

We soon passed out of the stir and bustle 
of Papeete, and settled into a slow, leisurely 
walk) occasionally meeting and passing a sol¬ 
dier or two, more rarely a native, stopping 
frequently to admire the beauty and luxuri¬ 
ance of the scene, or to knock down an or-, 
ange from its tree, and to suck the refreshing 
Juice. We rambled on further than wo had 
intended at starting, and coining to a retired 
spot, where the shade was invitingly cool, 
threw’ ourselves down for a rest. 

I hail closed my eyes, ami was first losing 
my consciousness of surrounding objects, 
when I was roused by the voice of Langley. 
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“ That young fellow must bo practising for 
the stage," said he. 

I raised my head upon my arm, and fol¬ 
lowed tlio direction of my friend’s glance, 
down the vista formed by the trees which 
grew in open order. Some two hundred yards 
from us, an officer, in the uniform of the “ In- 
fanterie de la Marine," was pacing back and 
forth under the trees, with drawn sword, mak¬ 
ing passes at empty air. Now and then he 
stopped and struck an attitude, plying his 
weapon with great skill and spirit, as if fight¬ 
ing an imaginary opponent. lie did not ap¬ 
pear to be aware of our vicinity, and, witii a 
curiosity quite natural under the circumstan¬ 
ces, we rose with one avcord for a nearbr view. 

lly dint of Indian tactics, skirmishing in 
range of the largest trees, we managed to ap¬ 
proach within fifty yards or less, and again 
ensconced ourselves in a position to see with¬ 
out being seen. Tile officer, a mere stripling, 
witii beardless cheek and slender figure, still 
continued liis performance or rehearsal, or 
whatever it might be, accompanied by words 
doubtless suited to the action. Hut so limited 
was our knowledge of the French language, 
that neither of us was much the wiser for this 
soliloquy. 

“Mad as a March hare,” I whispered to 
Langley. 

“ I hope not,” ho replied, “ for if ho 
should get sight at us, lie might give chase. 
’Twouldn’t be pleasant to look at that shining 
small-sword over one's shoulder. But I don’t 
believe ho is quite a madman—only a 
Frenchman.” 

“Buthero comes another!” said I. “Lie 
close.” 

Tile young soldier put up his sword and ad¬ 
vanced to meet the new comer, who was hab¬ 
ited in naval uniform, as an aspirant or mid¬ 
shipman. He was also a young man, scarcely 
older than the other, though stouter in frame, 
and with a deeper tinge of bronze in his 
cheek. 

The two saluted each other politely, though 
not cordially; and, after exchanging a few 
words in a low tone, drew and measured 
swords. They then took their stands^ con¬ 
fronting each other, and, as tlio weapons 
crossed, tlio expression in their set faces told 
the object of their meeting. They were, in¬ 
deed, Frenchmen; but neither actors nor 
maniacs. 

“ It’s a duel to the death 1 ” I whispered to 
my shipmate. 

“ And wo aro the only witnesses. Strange 


that they should meet without seconds.” 

“ It’s a secret affair, of course. They aro 
forbidden to fight, and have stolen away to 
meet here alone, by appointment.” 

“ Hadn’t we better show ourselves, and 
volunteer to see fair play?” 

“No,” said I. “If they want to fight, I’m 
not going to interrupt them. And I must 
confess, I’ve a curiosity to see a live duel, 
though it seems a pity that one, perhaps both, 
of these fine young fellows may be spitted like 
a robin, beforo our oyes, in a very few 
minutes.” 

“Hush! they’re beginning to play,” said 
Langley. “ It’s too late to move now, we 
might be the means of killing one of them, 
by throwing him off his guard.” 

Iiy tills time we had eyes and cars for noth¬ 
ing but the fight. With suspended breatli 
we watched the agile movements of the com¬ 
batants, and tlie flash of their deadly weapons 
in full play. They appeared to bo very equally 
matched in respect of skill, and after a rapid 
succession of passes, they fell back for a 
momentary rest without having drawn blood. 

“ Wo might enter on the stage, now,” said 
Langley, “ and save a fool’s life—perhaps 
two.” 

“ No,” said I. “ It’s only postponing the 
matter—they would meet again. Let them 
fight it out.” 

For neither my comrade nor I entertained 
for a moment the idea of turning informer to 
prevent a second meeting of tile fiery youths. 
Such a course would have been foreign to all 
the teachings of our seaman’s creed. Besides, 
I must plead guilty to a full share of curiosity 
to see the result of tlio duel. I was a victim 
of that fascination by which all men aromoro 
or less affected in similar cases. 

Again the ringing sound of steel broke tho 
stillness, as the dueiiish* attacked each other 
with even greater vigor than before. But tho 
superior strength and endurance of tho naval 
officer now began to tell in bis favor. He 
was also cooler and more wary than his an¬ 
tagonist, who, as he lost wind, also lost cau¬ 
tion, and exposed himself to a deadly thrust. 
Too late I regretted that I had looked pas¬ 
sively on to see a fellow-creature slaughtered, 
when I might have postponed, and perhaps 
prevented it. I can never forget tho sicken¬ 
ing feeling I experienced, as I saw tlio life¬ 
blood of the young soldier dyeing the grass, 
while the sword dropped from his powerful 
grasp. A swaying motion of tho body; a 
dull thud upon the grass; aud the fight was 
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over. The survivor carefully wiped the traces 
from his weapon; cast a look more in sorrow 
than in anger upon his late foe; and disap¬ 
peared rapidly in the direction of Papeete. 

Langley and I, still obeying the fascination 
which had held us to the spot, approached the 
body as soon as the midshipman had passed 
out of sight. With a shudder I looked down 
into the young face, set in death, and still 
distorted in angry passion. I stooped over 
him and opened the breast of Ids coat, reveal¬ 
ing the fatal wound from which the blood 
was oozing. His own sword lay where it had 
fallen, partly under his body. My shipmate 
pulled it out, thickly stained, with the blood 
of its unfortunate owner only, for his oppo¬ 
nent had escaped without a scratch. 

We were both so absorbed that we had not 
observed the approach of a corporal and a file 
of soldiers, fuiiy armed, as if coming in from 
some outpost or picket station. They were 
close upon us before wc were aware of their 
presence, and we were seized, before we could 
think of either resistance or escape, Wc 
were both crouching over the body, I adjust¬ 
ing the coat upon the breast, with one hand 
inside, as if in the act of rifling the pockets, 
and Langley overlooking the operation with 
the bloody sword still in his band. To ex¬ 
plain the matter was out of the question, as 
they understood even less of our tongue than 
we did of theirs. 

One man was left to guard the body until 
the proper officers should be sent to examine 
it, and we two innocent seamen were marched 
into town, and delivered up at the provost- 
marshal’s headquarters, charged with mur¬ 
der and robbery. Wc were not even allowed 
the opportunity of conferring together, but 
placed in separate cells at the guard-house. 

We were arraigned the next morning be¬ 
fore a semi-military court of investigation. 
Our captain was present to see and bear, if 
not to understand; and an interpreter was 
provided, to make known to us the charge of 
which wo were accused, as well as to translate 
our statements in reply to it. The corporal 
was summoned as the principal witness, and 
testified to the manner in which he had found 
the body of the sous-lieutenant Gautier, with 
the two men stooping over it. He told how 
he saw me, with n\y hand, as he supposed, In 
the breast-pocket of the deceased, and my 
shipmate, Langley, still holding the bloody 
weapon with which the deed must have been 
done. Ilis statement was, of course, fully 
corroborated by those of his morn 


The sword taken from Langley was found 
to fit the wound. It was identified by the 
comrades of Gautier as bis own, ami the 
opinion was expressed in court that we must 
have taken it from his side while lie was 
sleeping. It appeared in evidence that his 
pocket-book and other little matters were 
found safe on his person; but this was not 
worth much in our favor. The natural infer¬ 
ence'was, that we had beeu surprised and 
arrested before we had time to complete the 
robbery. 

Langley and I were kept at opposite sides 
of tlic room, to prevent the possibility of col¬ 
lusion, and were now called upon, one at a 
time, for our own statements of the affair. 
Of course they agreed exactly, inasmuch as 
each told the whole truth. 

“ This story may bo true,” said the presid¬ 
ing officer of the court. “At all events, the 
prisoners must have every chance to sift it to 
the bottom, that justice .may bedone. Could 
you recognize the man who, as you say, 
fought this duel with Gautier?” he demanded, 
addressing me through the interpreter, 

I thought I could; and my shipmate, in re¬ 
ply to the samo question, was equally confi¬ 
dent. A note was written and sent off at 
once, summoning all the midshipmen of La 
Sireno to appear in court. 

Some five or six came on shore and were 
confronted with us, but wo were obliged to 
confess, without hesitation, that we had never 
seen either of them before. 

We learned, however, that a boat expedi¬ 
tion had been sent away during the night on 
secret service, and that two midshipmen wero 
among the officers in charge of it One of 
these two mkht, perhaps, be our man; au$ 
we were remanded to the guard-houso to 
await their return. 

Hut our captain was allowed to confer with 
us while iu court; and, by a little manage¬ 
ment on his part, we learned the names of 
the two absent officers — Lelavigne ami 
Rigattd. This was done at Langley’s sug¬ 
gestion, though I was at a loss to know of 
what consequence it could be to him. 

“Rlgaud is our man,” he whispered, as soon 
as he heard the two names. 

“How do you know that?" I asked, in 
surprise. 

“ I have something to prove it, but I can¬ 
not show It to you here. I am sorry to in¬ 
form upon him, as he will probably be dis¬ 
missed the service in disgrace, if he does not 
meet with any other punishment. But I see 
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no way to get ourselves out of the scrape 
unless by getting him into it.” 

We bail no time for further words, but 
were conducted again to our separate quar¬ 
ters. I was left to wonder at my shipmate’s 
meaning, until another day cleared up the 
mystery. 

My door was thrown open, and, still guarded, 
I was conducted to the military hospital, 
where, by a gesture, my attention was directed 
to a wounded officer stretched upon a couch. 
A single glance was enough; and I signified 
to the interpreter that the duellist was before 
us. I passed on, and Langley, who came 
directly behind me, also recognized Rigaud 
at once. IIo had, it seems, been mortally 
wodnded in a skirmish with a host ile party of 
natives at Tiarci, while on duty in one of the 
frigate's boats. He opened his eyes at the 
noise made by our party, and made some 
inquiry of the surgeon who stood at bis side. 
When informed of the reason of our being 
brought to the hospital, he raised himself in 
his bed, in spite of the surgeon’s remon¬ 
strance against ids making the exertion. IIo 
explained the matter in Frencli to all present, 
then addressing us, somewhat to our surprise, 
in fluent English, “ Boys,” said he, “ you need 
not go further to prove your innocence; for, 
as you suppose, I nm the man who killed 
Lieutenant Gautier. It does not matter to 
explain to you the cause of quarrel between 
us, but, under the code of honor, as under¬ 
stood among military men, I could not avoid 


fighting him. He insisted upon a duel with¬ 
out seconds or witnesses. I have but a few 
hours to live, and I nm glad to know that you 
were present and saw the whole affair. It is 
well that I have fallen honorably in my coun¬ 
try’s service, and thus escaped disgrace and 
expulsion. Fortunately, I have lived long 
enough to establish your innocence of the 
charge of murder; nnd 1 trust you arc ready 
to testify that Gautier was killed In fair fight, 
standing an equal chance with myself.” 

The sufferer fell back exhausted upon his 
bed, from which ho never rose again. Almost 
his last words of consciousness were those 
addressed to us. 

Langley produced a gold ring which lie bird 
picked up on the sward by the body of Gau¬ 
tier. Inside the ring was engraved the name 
“ A. Rigaud.” lie handed this to the dying 
man, who recognized it and returned it to my 
comrade, with a sign that ho should keep it. 

The dying words of the young midshipman, 
spoken in the hearing of so many witnesses, 
of course satisfied every one of our inno¬ 
cence. We both signed nnd swore to a full 
statement of the circumstances of the duel, 
and returned to our ship, speculating upon 
what might have been our fate had Rigaud 
died before having seen us, 

Langley still preserves the marked ring as a 
memento of this strange incident; and the 
two young Frenchmen sleep side by side be¬ 
neath the shade of the cocoa-palms at 
Papeete. 
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UNRAVELLED. 

BY PEES LEY TV. MORRIS. 


PRELUDE. 

Diyg-doyo, ding-dong went the factory 
bells, their clangor swelling out over the town. 
A stream of work hands poured into the fac¬ 
tory at the sound, for the bells were ringing 
the hour when the afternoon’s labor should 
begin. 

ur an me people about tne factory, there 
are hut two that demand attention. Run¬ 
ning over a long column of figures in one of 
the great ledgers of the office, is a young 
man; a young man of not more than twen¬ 
ty, pale and thoughtful. While he is thus en¬ 
gaged, an older man enters, one who is twen¬ 
ty-five or thirty years his senior. 

“ Well,” uttered the older man. 

“Your profits are three thousand dollars,” 
said the other, quietly. 

“Frank,” ejaculated the first speaker, 
“ this is the third time that I have followed 
your advice; each time with the same suc¬ 
cess.” 

The young man continued his work for a 
few moments longer, and then laying down 
his pen, he lifted his head, and said: 

“ In exact figures three thousand twenty- 
five dollars, and fifteen cents. But, Mr. Ash¬ 
worth, permit me to change the subject. I 
wish to ask you, as my fourth year of service 
expires to-morrow, to allow—” 

The young man paused, and a troubled 
expression came over his face. 

Mr. Ashworth smiled, and said: 

“Verygood,my boy. You wish me to 
allow you an increase in your salary. I will 
do so cheerfully.” 

“ But that is not what I was going to ask,” 
Frank said. “ I was about to ask yon to allow 


me to leave your service for the present.” 

“Leave my service 1” Mr. Ashworth ex¬ 
claimed in astonishment. M Why, man, you 
can’t do any better.” 

“ You should know me better than to say 
that, sir. Do you suppose I would forsake 
you for a few hundred dollars, or anything of 
the kind?” 

“ What have yteu in view, then?” said Mr. 
Ashworth, sharply. 

“ I want to go to college, sir.” 

And the young man flushed painfully. 

“ What iu the mischief put that idea in 
your head?” Mr. Ashworth cried. 

“ I don’t know. It came.” 

“ Well, sir, it is preposterous, and you must 
forsake it. What! you, a young man, scarce¬ 
ly twenty, on the high road to fortune, to 
abandon your prospects, and take a new and 
rugged path? You cannot be in earnest I” 

“But I am, sir, altogether in earnest.” 

“Think, sirl” said Mr. Ashworth, warm¬ 
ly ; ” you are now drawing a salary that is un¬ 
precedentedly large for a man of your years. 
You are treading in the path that seems 
marked out for you. I advise you not to 
abandon it, for before you is certain success. 
You have a good business education, that 
you have obtained right here. What more 
is necessary?” 

There was a pause. The young man’s 
head had fallen low over his ledger. He 
made no reply. 

“ Do you remember yourself as you came 
to me four years ago?” Mr. Ashworth con¬ 
tinued, at length. 

“Yes; I remember,” Frank murmured. 

Yes, he remembered, and the vision of a 
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pale slender boy came into his mind. That 
time was a crisis in .bis life that he would 
never forget. Remember—of course he re¬ 
membered how he, a poor youth, had stood 
before the owner of the great mills of Fair¬ 
fax, and asked for employment. He had 
received it. He had labored earnestly. He 
had risen. 

“Have you no gratitude to me ?” said the 
owner of the mills, in a gentler tone, how¬ 
ever, than he had been usiDg. 

The young man raised his head. Perhaps 
the question was not totally unexpected. 

“ I trust I have, sir. I am truly thankful 
to you for what you have done for me. But 
O Hr. Ashworth, justice to myself demands 
of me but one course. My duty is plain. 
My path is before me, and seeing it clearly 1 
shall endeavor to walk in it. Sir, I appeal 
to your sense of right to decide this. I have 
worked for you; I ask you if I have not 
earned the price that you Lave paid me? 
Surely you will say that I have, for it has 
never been at my own demand that my sala¬ 
ry lias been increased, but of your own free 
will.” 

There was no egotism in what the young 
man was saying. It was only the simple 
truLh spoken calmly and earnestly, by way 
of justification. 

“Well, what assurance of success have you 
in this new course?” murmured the owner 
of the factories. 

“Osir! the assurance that earnest labor 
will bring its reward; the assurance of suc¬ 
cess—the faith—that God has implanted in 
my bosom; the assurance that even heaven 
may be obtained for the striving.” 

Mr. Ashworth was gazing in the face of 
the young man. He saw there the token of 
a spirit that was invincible; he realized that 
before him was one who would be as certain 
to rise as that life and health should be spared 
to him. He beheld how vain, how foolish, 
was the question that he had asked a short 
time before. As if the boy who had come 
to him four years before, ragged and house¬ 
less though he was, had not possessed that 
same spirit then. The great owner of the 
Fairfax Mills—great in the eyes of the world 
about him—felt like bowing to the young 
man before him, in the homage that genius 
commands. Yes, the youth was right, and 
he was wrong. The factory walls should not 
hem in that brave young spirit. 

Frank saw the change in his employer, 
and reached out his hand. 


“ I believe you understand me now,” be 
said, a little hesitatingly. 

“Yes, I understand you,” Mr. Ashworth 
returned. “Forgive me what I said a mo¬ 
ment ago. And, Frank, since you are not to 
remain, will you allow me to—to—■” 

Mr. Ashworth was hesitating in some 
embarrassment. Frank smiled and said: 

“ I can guess what you would say, Mr. 
Ashworth; I return you my sincere thanks, 
but—” 

“You will need it, certainly,” Mr. Ash- * 
worth interrupted. 

“ I think not.” 

“You cannot go to college without 
money.” 

“ I have money; enough, I hope.” 

“"iou have!” 

“ Yes six. An amount that appears suffi¬ 
cient to me:” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“I can explain,” said Frank, modestly. 

“ The first year that I worked for you, sir, 
my wages were three hundred dollars. I 
saved one hundred and fifty. The second 
year they were six hundred. I saved three 
hundred and fifty. The third you gave me 
a salary of one thousand dollars; -the last 
eighteen hundred; during those two my sav¬ 
ings amounted to twenty-one hundred dol¬ 
lars. You perceive, sir, that I have quite a 
little fortune. Sir, I can invest it, so that 
my profits will nearly support me.” 

“Frank, you astonish me!” cried the 
owner of the Fairfax mills, his face glow¬ 
ing. “ I was wild in what I uttered a while 
ago. You will succeed in anything you un¬ 
dertake.” 1 

“It was no sordid desire for gain that 
prompted me,” the young man continued, 
quietly. “ My object bas always been before 
me. O sir, my soul pants to drink at the 
fountain of knowledge.” 

******* 

“I am going to college, Georgia.” 

The blue eyes of the girl opened wide at 
the words. A look of surprise and pain 
came into her face. , 

“To college!” she murmured. “Far off?” 

“ Far off, iudeed. I fear I shall not see 
you again for years after to-day.” 

The pained expression in the girl’s eyes 
grew deeper. 

“O Frank,” she cried, “isn’t this very 
sudden?” 

“I don’t know, I suppose it is,” he an¬ 
swered, hesitatingly. “ Sudden in announce- 
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ment, at least; but, Georgia, it has always—” 

“Well?” 

“It has always been my determination to 
go to college; or at least to educate myselt” 

“Does father know of this?” 

“ Yes, he knows.” 

The young girl rose from her seat, and 
came close to Frank. She was scarcely more 
than a child, certhinly not much beyond fif¬ 
teen. She was a rarely beautiful creature. 

“Frank, may Heaven bless you!” she 
mnrmured, her hand resting on his head. 
“ I think I understand you, and I have no 
word to say against yonr determination.” 

Anew expression entered the young man’s 
face; something that had evidently been 
held under control before was showing itself 
thus. He caught the girl’s hand passion¬ 
ately. 

“ O Georgia,” he cried, “ there is much 
pain to me in putting into execution what I 
have always designed to do! I can scarcely 
bear to part from you. Georgia, I love you. 
I had determined not to tell you this, but I 
cannot help it now. Little girl, I ask no ex¬ 
pression from you now, but I want you to 
remember this: I shall always love you.” 

The girl’s eyes grew moist, her lips quiv¬ 
ered, and hiding her face in her hands, she 
sobbed. But she made no reply to what 
Frank had uttered. He sat for a long time 
quietly holding her hand. 

• •••••• 

He was the young clerk of the Fairfax 
mills. 

She was Mr. Ashworth’s daughter. 


PART L 

The setting sun cast his slanting rays 
over the earth. A breeze made the summer 
evening cooler than the previous part of the 
day had been. The birds were singing, the 
cattle were lowing, and the laborer was re¬ 
turning home from hi3 day’s work. 

Two men were walking slowly along the 
shaded road. The two were both young, 
but as totally unlike as possible, and their 
positions in the world were different. 

One was pale and slender. His brow was 
white, his features cut in a fine mould. TTia 
eyes were of a dark gray, and very expressive 
and beautifuL One, looking in that face, 
would perceive the man of intellect; a man 
far above the common clay. He was a stu¬ 
dent; a hard student, no doubt; that could 
be read at a glance. A passionate lover of 


books, a man whose knowledge, young as he 
was, was greater than an ordinary mortal 
could hope to possess by a lifetime of labor. 
He was a man who, though his name might 
never be heard beyond local limits, would 
do a work that would tell on the destiny of 
the nation. A man with a nature grand, 
and brave, and true. A man like whom 
there are but few. He possessed, it is true, 
no philosopher’s stone that could turn the 
baser metals to gold; but there are richer 
stores of wealth than coffers of gold and 
jewels. They are the riches of the mind; 
the wealth of knowledge that the imperish¬ 
able intellect may obtain. This man was 
rich, but not in what the world calls riches. 
It was a better wealth than that. 

The other young man was, as I have 
stated, totally unlike him. I do not mean 
in breeding, or that which goes to make up 
the manners of the man. Both were evi¬ 
dently gentlemen, so far as knowing how to 
make a bow, or a knowledge of what eti¬ 
quette requires, is concerned. I do not con¬ 
sider it necessary to describe this last-men¬ 
tioned young man. There are tens of thou¬ 
sands like him in the world. Ordinary fel¬ 
lows, well enough as the world goes they 
are, certainly. You are saying that I attach 
considerable importance to brains. Indeed 
Ido; and permit me to observe that I am 
right in so doing. 

But if he did not possess a wealth of in¬ 
tellect, he had asufficiency of the other kind. 
It is an old adage that “ it is better to be 
bom lucky than rich.” I think I will add 
one to that: It is better to be bom both 
lucky and rich than either lucky or rich 
alone. Min e is an axiom—proves itselfj 
you perceive—the other might be open to 
dissuasion. 

Well, this man had been bom rich. He 
had been in business for himself for four 
years, and every month had added to his in¬ 
herited wealth. 

He spoke: 

“ Heathcote.” 

“ Well?” 

“ I am in love.” 

Heathcote smiled slightly. His was a 
sweet smile—a smile that looked out of hi3 
eyes, that illumined his face. 

“ I’m glad to hear it, Andrew,” he said. 

Then he stopped a little suddenly. A 
dreamy expression came into his eyes. 

Love! love! 

Had the statement of his companion 
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toadied any sympathetic chord inhi3 heart? 
Did he have such a love for his books that 
that other love, which makes the earth seem 
fairer, the skies brighter, and heaven hearer, 
could not be comprehended by him ? Were 
the words that he had uttered a mere form 
of congratulation? 

“I say, Heathcote?” 

“Well?” 

“She’s pretty.” 

“Is she?” 

“ Yes, and smart.” 

“Ah!” 

“But—” 

“What?” 

“She isn’t wealthy. That is, her father 
is only a farmer on a small scale.” 

“Is that all?” 

“No, not quite. I don’t know even that 
she cares anything for me. It’s not an af¬ 
fair of any great date.” He paused, and 
seemed waiting for an answer from Heath¬ 
cote. But none was asked. 

“ You know I was travelling on business, 
on that trip from which I came home yester¬ 
day?” he said, presently. 

“I know,” Heathcote returned. 

“During the first part of that trip I 
stopped at a little country village to attend 
to a rather important portion of my busi¬ 
ness. I met her there. In fact, I put up at 
her father’s house. Of course I saw consid¬ 
erable of her. I liked her, admired her, and 
finally loved her.” 

“ You loved her?” 

“ I have said so twice, Heathcote. Yes, I 
love her better than anybody else.” 

“You love her!” 

Heathcote seemed scarcely aware of his 
companion’s presence. His eyes still had 
their dreamy look. His companion made 
no reply to his last words, for he saw that 
they were not meant for the repetition of a 
question already answered. 

“ That is about all there is to tell. I came 
away without making any declaration of my 
love. I have no idea as to how she regards 
me. Only—” He paused a moment, and 
then continued: 

“ Only I can’t see why she should look on 
the matter so unfavorably. I am not, I 
think, extraordinarily puffed by conceit, but 
still I am somewhat confident; especially as 
I neither saw nor heard anything of my hav¬ 
ing any rivals.” 

Heatbcote’s face was flushing now. He 
turned it towards the other, the dreamy ex¬ 


pression gone from his eyes; instead, they 
were sparkling with brightness. 

“Dear Andrew, my friend,” he began, 
slowly, “ I do not know that I am capable of 
advising you, but I will say, that if I loved 
this girl and she loved me nothing should 
separate us.” 

His voice was quivering, and he went on, 
rapidly, “ If you love the girl with a man’s 
love, naught can ever stand to you in place 
of her. O Andrew! if you love her, you 
dare not sacrifice your love to any worldly 
idea. Do not delay; seek her immediately; 
and forget that you ever even cherished the 
thought of surrendering her love without so 
much as trying to obtain it. As you value 
your happiness, your peace forever, you dare 
not give her up for this false idea.” 

Can the question still be asked as to 
whether Heathcote was capable of compre¬ 
hending love? Ah! the love of Heathcote 
would be like his own nature, something 
grand and true. It would, if possible, make 
him better and nobler still. It would be a 
grand element of his existence. 

There was a long silence. Heathcote 
seemed absorbed in himself again. 

“It was at a place by the name of Alton 
that I became acquainted with her,” An¬ 
drew said, at length, not as though he con¬ 
sidered it of special importance to say that, 
but rather as though he did not know what 
else to say. 

But his words affected Heathcote strange¬ 
ly. He turned suddenly towards Andrew 
with a look of alarm and astonishment on 
his face. 

“ Where did you say?” he asked. 

“At Alton,” Andrew repeated. 

“And her name?” faltered Heathcote. 

“Beatrice Maitland.” 

An exclamation escaped Heathcote. His 
face paled, and his lips moved convulsively. 
He seemed on the point of speaking, but he 
did not speak. Instead, he turned his face, 
full of pain, away from his companion. 
Then they walked on, neither uttering a 
word. 

At length they came to an avenue that led 
up toward a magnificent residence. This 
was Hie home of Andrew. 

“Will you go up with me,Heathcote?” 
Andrew said. 

“Not to-day,” Heathcote answered, his 
voice trembling with some inexplicable emo¬ 
tion. 

Then, instead of going, he stood hesitat- 
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log. Directly he reached out his hand. 
There was something in his eyes that An* 
drew could not understand. It was sorrow 
and pity combined that showed there. Words 
seemed trembling on his lips, words that 
were left unsaid, for, with that expression in 
his eyes deepening, he whirled and walked 
rapidly away. 

******* 

It was the evening of the next day when 
Andrew offered his love to Beatrice Maitland. 
Heathcote had offered his two months 
previously. 

The wind howled mournfully; the sky 
looked bleak and gray; the earth seemed 
bare and cheerless. 

******* 

It was a March day, cold and comfortless; 
a melancholy day, one that would tend to 
make the soul sad. A young man was rap¬ 
idly riding along a country road. He reached 
presently a country village. Biding up to a 
cottage, he dismounted, and entering the 
yard, knocked. His knock was answered by 
a woman. 

“Is Mr. Edwards at home?” he asked. 

“ Mr. Edwards does not reside here now,” 
was the reply. 

“I beg your pardon; I thought he did,” 
the young man said. 

. “ He moved away from this place a month 
or so ago,” the woman continued. “ If you 
will come in, I will call my husband to in¬ 
form you as to whither he has gone, as he 
knows, while I do not.” 

“ No, I will not come in. It doesn’t mat¬ 
ter particularly. He was merely an acquaint¬ 
ance, and I thought I would come here.” 

The woman noticed that the young man 
was pale and thin. Evidently he had been 
suffering from a severe illness, from which 
he was not yet recovered. 

“ Come in and rest a while,” she said, 
kindly. 

“ Thank you, I cannot” 

He turned away, and going out of the 
yard, remounted. 

“I will go directly to the house,” he mut¬ 
tered. “ I am tired of this concealment, at 
any rate. The old man can no more than 
hate me and curse me. Let him do so if he 
will.” 

A short gallop of half a mile brought him 
to a farmhouse. It was low and rambling, 
and somewhat dilapidated. The young 
man’s face was paler than ever as he knocked 
at the door. He had to repeat his knock 


several times, but finally an old man stood 
before him, a man whose head was gray, 
but whose face was set sternly. He started 
when he beheld the young man, but uttered 
no word, only his face became harder and 
colder in its expression. 

“Beatrice!” was the one word the new¬ 
comer uttered. 

The old man turned away and seemed 
about to close the door. But the other slipped 
swiftly past him, and called, “ Beatrice!” 

There was no answer. 

“ Beatrice F’ 

The sound echoed hollowly through the 
apartments. 

“Beatrice!” 

It seemed evident that there were no oth¬ 
ers than the two, the young man and the old, 
about the house. 

The old man found his voice at last. 

“ Yon will never see her more,” he uttered 
harshly, his voice hoarse with some sup¬ 
pressed emotion. 

The other started, and his features worked 
convulsively. 

“Never see her!” he repeated. “Why 
not?” 

“ Why not?” mocked the old man, bitter¬ 
ly. “ Coward, where have yon been for the 
last several months that you do not know?” 

“ Where have I been ? Ill; close to death.” 

“ You lie! you lie!” was the hoarse utter¬ 
ance of the old man. “Coward! liar! vil¬ 
lain ! You are all of these, more—•” 

He seemed to make a great effort to con¬ 
trol his wrath. He folded his arms and stood 
rigid and stern. For several moments he 
remained thus. Then, motioning the other 
to follow, he started out of the house, his 
lips shut tightly, his brow drawn and con¬ 
tracted. On, over fence, and through field, 
the two hurried. At length they came to a 
place the character of which could not be 
mistaken. It was a city of the dead. They 
stopped before a new made mound. 

“ There F’ muttered the old man, his eyes 
blazing on the other, who stood trembling, 
npt seeming to comprehend his meaning. 

'“Dead?” he at last articulated, whiter 
than the dead himself. 

“Yes, dead.” 

“How? what?” 

“You should be able to guess. She died 
in giving birth to your child.” 

“And the child ?” 

“ Is buried with her.” 

The young man fell on the grave. 
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“O Beatrice, my love, my love, my lover’ 
he moaned. 

That bowed form should have touched the 
heart of the old man; but it did not. 

“ Curse you, and your whining!” he shout¬ 
ed, his pent-up wrath at last breaking forth. 
‘‘You have brought shame and sorrow on 
me and mine, and now you think you can 
atone for it by this pitiful show of sorrow. 
I, the last of the Maitlands, heap my curses 
on your head! Villain, betrayer of inno¬ 
cence, live, and may pangs ten thousand 
limes greater than mine gnaw in your bosom! 
I could kill you, but I do not want you to 
die till you have drank a cup a thousand 
times bitterer than mine or hers. My curse 
rests upon you, and may woes follow you, 
and abide with you!” 

He might as well have spoken to the winds, 
for his words were unheard, and from the 
prostrate figure arose only the cry: 

“Beatrice, my love, my love, my love!” 

For a moment the old man stood shaking 
his clenched fist madly, and then he rushed 
wildly away. 

The wind sighed sadly through the grave¬ 
yard; the skies grew grayer and drearier, 
while only the cry from the young man lying 
there prostrate ascended to heaven. 

“ Beatrice, my love, my love, my love!” 

The old man had spoken falsely when he 
said that Beatrice’s child was buried with 
her. 

*»**«* 

A score of years sped away. 


PAKT IL 

Tee professor was .waikingslowly through 
the shaded grounds, going towards his home. 
Behind him the college walls towered grandly 
towards the sky. You do not see many such 
faces as the professor’s; it was a face that 
was very tender and noble. I always feel 
better and truer impulses after looking on 
such a face as the professor’s. The grave 
man was beloved and respected by all who 
knew him. People could not help respect¬ 
ing, could not avoid loving him, whose life 
was so pure, whose smile wa3 so sweet, who, 
while he stood above them, seemed to have 
room in his grand nature for them all. The 
professor’s intellect was towering, but his 
heart was proportionately great, and pitying, 
and loving. 

He was apparently not over forty, yet pres¬ 
ident of a college. Not many men could at¬ 


tain to his position at so early a period in 
their lives, without causing the world to 
wonder how they bad done it. It was not 
so with the professor. It seemed entirely 
natural that he should occupy some such 
place as he was filling. People would only 
lift their eyes to him and say: 

“ It is well; he is a man worthy of our 
confidence.” 

As the professor was coolly walking along, 
a young man crossed his path. The profess¬ 
or smiled, and hastened forward. When be 
had reached the other he spoke. It was 
only a single word that he uttered, yet there 
was much in his tone: 

“ Frank.” 

It was the young clerk of the Fairfax 
mills to whom he spoke. 

Frank paused, and merely looked at the 
professor, waiting for what he should say. 

“You must go home with me.” 

This was said in a manner that admitted 
of no denial. 

“ I will go, sir, with pleasure,” Frank re¬ 
turned. 

Then they walked along together. The 
professor did not seem to desire conversation. 
He was engaged in thonght. He was think¬ 
ing about the young man walking by his side. 
He had known Frank for only a year or so, 
but he loved him as he conceived he could 
have loved a son, if he had ever possessed 
one. The same thoughts had come to him 
many times before. Why should this young 
man, from the very first, fill a void in his 
heart? And that question had never been 
answered. It was not because the youth 
was strong in intellect. It was not because 
he was so handsome; nor because he was so 
great in virtue. Yet these were enough to 
draw him towards Frank. Granted. But 
he had been attracted, to some extent, to 
other young men. That is, he had loved 
them and respected them. Still, the profess¬ 
or, searching his own heart, did not find his 
answer here. He had loved others 1 Well, 
if he bad, what word should he find to ex¬ 
press his sentiments towards Frank? Did 
not his very existence seem bound in that of 
the youth ? And the professor searched for 
an answer as to why this should be, and 
found none. 

Presently they passed from the college 
grounds. They were in the suburbs of the 
town. A short distance brought them to 
the professor’s residence. He led the way 
into an apartment that was specially devoted 
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to his own use, and caused Frank to sCae 
himself The young man had been, there 
frequently before; and now he sank into a 
seat with a sort of sigh of pleasure. It was 
enough to delight the soul of a student to be 
there. The apartment was spacious, the 
ceiling high; it was the room of a scholar. 
Hooks were there in abundance. But they 
were not all; it was fairly a museum, for. it 
was crowded with things of interest; things 
of value to the man of science. 

“Frank,” said the professor, shortly. 

“ I am listening, sir.” 

“ I have something to say to you. I have 
beeu thinking of it for some time. It will 
pain you; still, 1 must say it.” 

Frank’s face became shaded. Perhaps he 
had already guessed what was coming. 

“ Go on, sir,” he said. 

“I will speak to the point. You must 
cease your studies for the present.” 

Frank raised his hand with a deprecating 
gesture, but he said nothing. 

“ You have been here considerably over a 
year. During that time you have done the 
work of three years. In short, you are kill¬ 
ing yourself with study. I repeat, you must 
pause in your course.” 

The professor had moved close to the 
young man, and he now touched Frank’s 
hair with a soothing motion. 

“Iwill say it all,” he continued. “To 
pursue your studies further at present will be 
suicide. You are pale. You have lost much 
flesh, Can you guess what will occur next?” 

“No,” said Frank, hesitating a little. 

“A hemorrhage. What next? Another 
hemorrhage. What next?” 

The professor had arisen; he stood before 
Frank, and his face was white, his lip quiver¬ 
ing. No doubt his emotions were like those 
of the Roman hero who struck the dagger to 
his virgin daughter’s heart to preserve her 
from shame. He was striking the dagger at 
the roots of the desires of this youth whom, 
he loved better than his own life. There 
was a dreadful answer to the question he 
had asked. His heart quivered with agony 
as it ran throilgh his brain. 

Frank glanced up. The sight of the pro¬ 
fessor’s white face, so full of agony, touched 
him far more than the answer to that ques¬ 
tion could have done. He bowed his head 
again, half forgetting the subject, in another 
thought. What wa3 there about him, a 
poor, nameless, struggling student, to deserve 
the great man’s regard 1 0 


“You must, you will pause!” cried the pro¬ 
fessor, something of fierceness, something of 
pleading, and something of doubt, too, in hi 3 
tone. 

Yes, the professor doubted his ability to 
make this strong-willed, impelsive, ambitious 
youth see this matter as he himself saw it. 
He saw the probability that the answer to 
his question would be an actuality, and so 
his pain was only the keener. Would he 
pausef was a question that had been an¬ 
swered in the negative for others such as 
Frank. 

The professor bent over the student. 

“Will you take a—a—a vacation?” he 
asked, as falteringly as a youth could ask for 
the love of a girl. 

“Now?” 

“Yes, now.” 

“ How long mast It last?” 

“ You must not ask me; I cannot tell you 
that. You must go away from here; some¬ 
where where you will cease to remember 
your s ladies. You must leave all your books 
behind.” 

The professor’s face had been lighted with 
hope, but it grew gloomy again. Frank must 
get his heart and mind away from his books; 
musL forget that there was such a thing as 
stady in the universe. To merely leave the 
college walls and pine after books would 
avail nothing. If that should be, and he 
he away for a year, or years even, he would 
come hack no better than he went; more, 
the climax might be reached just as soon as 
though he should remain and study. But 
if what he desired could be accomplished, 
if Frank could be brought to realize that 
there were other things iu the world besides 
books, then there was hope. But it seemed 
to the professor that he had such very slen¬ 
der grounds for hope I What could be done ? 
Would a voyage to a foreign country answer 
the purpose? 

“Frank, you once told me that you had 
no relatives,” said the professor, slowly. 

“ No one that I am aware of, sir.” 

The professor’s hand touched Frank’s 
face. He was silent for many moments. 
What was he thinking about? 

“Frank, do you think you could enjoy a 
voyage to Europe?” he asked, at length. 

“Yes sir, I think I could.” 

But the feasibility of a voyage to Europe 
had not been all that had occupied the pro¬ 
fessor’s mind. He looked into Frank’s face 
and smiled. 
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“I think that I will go with you myself,” 
he uttered. 

“You, sirF’ cried Frank, in surprise. 

“Yes, I. Why not?” 

“ Why, sir, the college, your presidency.” 

“But I will resign.” 

Frank started to his feet in astonishment. 

“Resign!” he exclaimed; “resign to take 
a sea voyage with me 1 Besign for my sake I” 

Then he sank back into his seat He was 
touched to the very quick now. He saw 
how much the pitying heart of the professor 
prompted him to do for him. Yes! and he 
comprehended vividly at last his danger. 
A position that it takes a lifetime of labor 
nearly to obtain, sacrificed for his sake! 

The professor spoke. 

“ Why not for your sake, my boy, as well 
as any one else’s ?” 

“ 0 sir, I cannot allow this P’ Frank ejac¬ 
ulated, his voice quavering. “It is too 
much. I will go wherever you say. I will 
banish my ambition, and be a plowboy, if 
you wish. But what you speak of must not 
be. I have some friends to whom I can go.” 

“Friends,” the professor repeated in a 
doubting tone, “ where?” 

“At Fairfax. You know I came hither 
from there.” 

“You have never been there, however, 
since you came. I fear it will do you no 
good to go there. I cannot suppose that 
there is any warm friendship existing be¬ 
tween you and them. You seem to have 
forgotten them almost.” 

“But I have not forgotten them,” Frank 
said, his face flushing slightly. 

“ What is the name?” 

“ The name is Ashworth.” 

The professor started violently. 

“Ashworth 1” he uttered. “ Singular. A 
large family, I suppose.” 

“ Ho sir, very small.” 

“Are there any sons ?” 

“ Hone.” 

“Any daughters ?” 

“One, sir.” 

“ What is her name?” 

“ Georgia.” 

“Is she fair?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“And gentle?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“ Were yon on very friendly terms with 
her before you came here?” 

Frank was flushing deeply. The keen eye 
of the professor was watching him closely. 


“She and I were very friendly,” Frank 
replied, his eyes cast down. 

The professor’s face glowed. Hope rose 
high in his bosom. He saw safety for the 
youth. 

“You shall go to Mr. Ashworth’s 1” he 
cried, exultantly. “You shall go without 
delay.” 

The professor was wise. A man loves his 
books. He bows over them continually. His 
blood becomes sluggish, and his energies are 
prostrated. 

But there is another love. Let it have its 
sway, and the blood flows joyously through 
the veins. Thank Heaven 1 there is life and 
health in this blessing, so tenderly sweet, 
that comes to all of ns. 

Frank went to Hr. Ashworth’s. 

The professor was very lonely. He had 
no wife, no child of his own. True, his 
household machinery went on under the su¬ 
pervision of careful hands; but he felt more 
than ever, perhaps, the need of something 
else. Felt the need of a creature to love, to 
have in full sympathy with himself. 
»»****» 

Three months of time passed away. 

Two young people were sitting on the pi¬ 
azza of a stately residence, while the dying 
splendors of a western sun were falling over 
them. 

The two were Georgia and Frank. 

And Frank was safe already. He had 
loved Georgia all this time, but at college he 
buried the love down deep in his heart He 
had said to himself, “I have marked my 
course. How is not the time to think of 
love. Years hence I will go to Georgia and 
ask her if she loves me, and if she does, then 
I will taste the sweetness of love.” 

I think he made a great mistake. I can 
only say godspeed, to all such as Frank, in 
the temperate pursuit of knowledge. But I 
would bid all to beware how they cut them¬ 
selves eutirelv away from love, how they 
banish from themselves sweet true pleasures, 
even for a time. It is dangerous to the 
mind. Such a course may warp it terribly. 
It had been dangerous even*to. death to 
Frank. 

“So you would have children like these 
hasten right into matrimony?” someone 
says. 

Hot at all. I haven’t said so, by any 
means. But if they love each other with a 
true love, let them enjoy the sweetness that 
it-brings them. The battle of life is a stem 
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one; let the girl’s cool hands bathe; the 
heated brow of the youth; let the girl’s ten¬ 
der heart go out in the full strength of its 
sympathy towards him whom she knows is 
battling for himself and her. 

“Long engagements! Humph I Em op¬ 
posed,” continues my objector. 

I am not. The lore that will not stand 
the test of years is not worth the haring. It 
hasn’t enough grace about it to save it from 
utter misery. 

Frank bad said, too, “ I must win me a 
position in the world before I ask her lore. 
She is a lich man’s daughter, while I am a 
struggling student.” 

He was mistaken again in that Any man 
who says that either wrongs the woman he 
lores, or else her lore is not worth much. 
But that is not alL The struggling Frank 
is the same man as the Frank upon thesum- 
mit of success. Has the same heart, the 
same immortal intellect 

Let me sum it all up by saying that such a 
girl as Georgia Ashworth would lore a man 
for himself alone, and not for the position 
he might chance to occupy. 

I said Frank was safe, and he was. The 
flash of health was on his cheek; the healthy 
blood coursed through his reins. 1 am go¬ 
ing to tell it all. Duringthose three mouths 
he had been with Georgia a great deaL There 
conld be but oue consequence. Lore had 
asserted itself. Again Frank had said: 

“ Georgia, I lore yon.” Then he added a 
question. The question was, “ Georgia, do 
you lore me?” 

And Georgia had told him that she did. 
Then Frank rejoiced in happiness; lore 
reigned; disease fled. The student lored 
his hooks, but he discorered that he lored 
the maiden with a far greater ferror. Well 
was it for him that he had made that discov- 
ery in time. And Georgia proved a guide 
for him, giring him good counsel. 

Can you guess what they are talking about 
on this erening that we find them together? 
No. Well, Frank was going back to college. 
So soon? Yes, so soon. You see that lure 
wa3 not to interfere with that. 

“ When will you go, Frank?” 

“Very shortly, Georgia.” 

“How shortly ?” 

“A week.” 

The girl's hand touched his. 

“Frank.” 

“Well?” 

“Promise me again.” 


“What, Georgia?” 

“ That you will be patient.” 

“ I promise.” 

“ That you will be temperate in labor.” 

“ I promise.” . 

“ O Frank 1 X want you to remember that 
a man’s destiny cannot be worked out in a 
day, nor a year. I do not want you to for¬ 
get that you must measure your labor to 
your strength.” 

The young girl was speaking eagerly. 

“God never intended that man should 
leap to the heights of knowledge at one 
great bound. He wants you to labor, but 
not till you die. Frank, am I spe akin g too 
plainly?” 

“No.” 

There was half a sob in Georgia’s voice. 

“O Frank I that which threatened you 
was dreadful. 1 cannot bear to think of it 
I cannot blame you, yet you were sinning 
against your own life. I know that yon did 
not realize it Yon did not know then how 
much you loved me, did you?” 

“ Perhaps not Georgia.” 

“But you know now.” 

“Indeed I do.” 

“Then for my sake, for my sake, yon 
promise that this friend of yours, this grand 
professor, shall regulate your studies, shall 
command you, and shall be obeyed in bis 
commands.” 

“ I do, my love, I do.” , 

Georgia was . sobbing outright in her ear¬ 
nestness. 

“ O Frank! I would not let you go back 
at all if it was not that he. is there. But I 
know that I can trust you with him.” 

“I will be cautious. Yes, I realize now 
that my strength is only human, and for 
your sweet sake, my Georgia, X will remem¬ 
ber it.” 

• • • *.- » * • 

The hands of the professor and stndent 
met The professor looked into Frank’s face 
and smiled. 

“ What a changeT’ he said, presently. 

“ Yes,” answered Frank, rather because 
he bad nothing else to say. 

“And Georgia?” 

“ Georgia loves me,” Frank said, simply, 

Then all the professor could do. was to 
, stand still, while the light came into his eyes. 
It was love-and life, where he had only 
viewed the terrible prospect of death and 
pain. 
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PART in. 

Mb. Ashwobth*s stately mansion was 
ablaze with lights. The parlors were thrown 
open for the reception of guests. It was the 
wedding-night of Prank and Georgia. 

Two years more had fled. The professor 
had watched Prank, and the young man had 
graduated strong in health. Of those two 
yearn it is not necessary to say anything par¬ 
ticular. 

Soon the guests began to arrive. Pres¬ 
ently the parlors were full of a gay moving 
throng of people. Still, one whose presence 
was essential, was not in the house. At 
length his coming was delayed far beyond 
the appointed time. 

Mr. Ashworth went to Georgia’s room. 
As it chanced, he found her alone. 

“ Frank is not in the house,” he said, un¬ 
easily. 

“He left me a few hours ago,” Georgia 
said, blushing. 

Mr. Ashworth went close to his daughter’s 
side. 

“ I cannot understand why he delays so,” 
he uttered slowly. 

Georgia’s face paled. 

“ Perhaps some evil has happened to him,” 
she answered. 

“I trust not.” 

Then he took his daughter by the hand. 

“ Come to my room,” he said. 

Georgia followed him to his room. He 
spoke again; “Remain till I return.” 

The girl bowed her face in her hands as 
he left her. Was anything dreadful about to 
happen ? She felt that she should die if any¬ 
thing terrible should occur to Frank. 

Mr. Ashworth went to the room that 
Prank had always occupied when he had 
been about the house. There was no Frank 
in that apartment. The affair was certainly 
inexplicable. Mr. Ashworth went out slowly. 
He knew that Frank was the soul of honor, 
so he could think of no solution whatever 
for this matter. 

In the parlors the people were wondering 
why everything had come to a standstill. 
They were growing impatient 

Mr. Ashworth started to go to his daugh¬ 
ter again. In the hall he met a servant 

“A letter for Miss Georgia,” said the ser¬ 
vant 

Mr. Ashworth took it He felt that it 
was froni Frank. He made all haste to 
Georgia. Her face was still paler than it 
had been as she tore it open. A glance. 


and then there was a scream, and the girl 
fell on the floor, with her hands clasped 
across her bosom. Mr. Ashworth rushed to 
her, and lifting her in his arms, placed her 
on a sofa. 

“ Georgia!” he cried. 

She had not fainted, for she opened her 
eyes. 

“Father.” 

“My daughter, what is it?” 

“ The note; read the note,” she said, rais- • 
ing herself, unassisted, to a sitting posture. 
Her voice was calm, but it was an unnatural 
calmness. 

Mr. Ashworth picked up the note from 
where it had fallen on the floor. What could 
be in it? His hand trembled, and the let¬ 
ters seemed to blur before his eyes. At 
length he made it out. It contained only a 
few scrawled words: 

“Geobgia, —I have learned that which 
forces me to declare that our wedding can 
never be. * Sometime I hope to come to you 
and explain. But I cannot now, Georgia; I 
cannot, I cannot. If it was not absolutely 
sinful, I would wish that I could die. 

“FBAJffiU” 

Mr. Ashworth’s face cleared. He did not 
see anything so extraordinarily terrible in 
those words. What dreadful things his im¬ 
agination had conjured up in those brief mo¬ 
ments that he stood holding the note 1 Yet 
there was none of them told of there. Frank 
was not dead nor dying. Ho strange mys¬ 
tery— 

Mystery! Ah! 

“ Georgia, I cannot comprehend the mean¬ 
ing of these words.” 

“ O father! it is something terrible that is 
hidden behind them. Something so dread¬ 
ful that Frank would not speak of it.” 

“ But he may only imagine that it is so.” 

“O father! Frank loves me, and I know 
that no trivial thing ever made him pen 
those lines.” 

The girl’s faith in her lover showed out 
grandly. He loved her. Yes, there it was. 
He might do things that seemed incompre¬ 
hensibly unjust—to all she had but three 
words to say: “He loves me.” 

Yet her heart sank like lead in saying 
them. Frank would indeed never have writ¬ 
ten what he had, unless he knew, to the 
breaking of Ms own heart, that it must be. 
He loved her, and when he wrote, “Our wed¬ 
ding am never be,” there had been that in 
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the way which could never be removed as 
he believed, and she was receiving the words 
as the fiat that was to change her destiny. 
But it was all darkness to her; as dark as 
midnight is to the shipwrecked sailor in mid¬ 
ocean, when the bleak clouds shut out even 
the stars of heaven. 

******* 

Beatrice Maitland’s father had died some 
years before the occurrence of these latter 
events. He left behind of this world’s goods 
only a rough stony farm. His family con¬ 
sisted of two young men, or, more properly, 
cf a boy and a young man. The hoy said to 
the other: 

“The world is wide, and I am goiDg ont 
into it to fight the battle of life. Yon can 
remain here if yon wish.” 

That was all he said, and then he departed. 

The other was some years older than he. 
Hi3 name was Bart Thomas. X do not want 
any misunderstanding about him, so I will 
state positively this: he was not Beatrice 
Maitland’s child. He was several years of 
age when her child was bom. The old man 
had picked him up somewhere, a waif, three 
years previous to her death. 

Yes, Bart Thomas remained on the farm. 
******* 

I suppose it is natural that some men 
should desire wealth, and are willing to ob¬ 
tain it at even the price of their honor. It 
is not with any pleasure that I state that 
Bart Thomas was one of this class. And 
Bart obtained wealth. How, when he re¬ 
mained on the old farm? 

That question is not hard to answer. Bart 
found wealth beneath the sod of the farm, 
far down in the earth. Bart had been very 
glad to see the boy go away. 

One day Bart went away himself to a dis¬ 
tant city. He returned shortly, but not 
alone. A man, a good many years his sen¬ 
ior, was with him. I have to state, also, 
that this man wa3 one of the class mentioned 
not far back. He and Bart went over the 
farm. They prospected cautiously. The 
man discovered that the wonderful state¬ 
ments made to him by Bart were all true. 

Why had Bart brought him there? He 
had capital, Bart had not. Isn’t that an¬ 
swer enough? 

In a very short time half a thousand men, 
tough laborers, who were content to dig and 
delve, and ask no questions, were set to work 
on the farm. 

The work went on. Soon lofty chimneys 


poured their smoke out to the heavens, and 
half-naked men worked before fiery furnaces. 
Vast wealth rolled in on the men who were 
developing the resources of the coal and iron 
mines on the Maitland farm. 

In coal there may not be a vast fortune. 
In iron mines far away from fuel the same 
may be true. Bat when the two are togeth¬ 
er, when fires can be built, and the worth¬ 
less-looking lumps of ore thrown in, and 
drawn out shortly an article of commerce, 
wbafc then? Ah! what then hut wealth? 

Bat the farm did not belong to any of 
these persons. 

True. But to whom did it belong? It 
was lying there a waste when the iron works 
had been commenced. The people of this 
quiet country neighborhood were scores of 
years behind the age. It never occurred to 
any of them that they could have anything 
to do with this but to look on in astonish¬ 
ment. They had no idea that the workers 
of the mines could be disturbed in what th ey 
were doing. 

Besides-, Bart Thomas had resided on the 
place all his life. If he had discovered this, 
being the only occupant of the farm, who 
hat he had the right to it? These people 
didn’t think very deeply, and it seemed only 
natural that it should belong to Bart. 

Hot an acre of this land belonged legally 
to Bart. Still, if any stir had been made in 
this matter there had been a cunningly con¬ 
trived little plot, that would in all probability 
have stood the test of the law. Ho stir was 
made, however. 

And could Barthold his own with sharp 
men of the world? Indeed he could. He 
was very conning. His partners in the iron 
works obtained no advantage over him, in 
fact, the advantage was with Bart If they 
had tried to dispossess him of what he chose 
to call his rights, they themselves would have 
been the ones to suffer defeat Yes, Bart 
was keen enough to know, and to fully bene¬ 
fit himself by the knowledge, that on him 
depended the possession of the min es. Let 
his confederates utter one word against him, 
and he could bring on them ruin, utter ruin, 
so far as the development of coal and iron 
on the Maitland farm was concerned. 
******* 

Bart Thomas had to go to Fairfax. It is 
not necessary to stop to inquire why he went. 
He went, and while there he accidentally 
met Georgia Ashworth. It was after Frank 
had gone hack to college the second time. 
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Now Hr. Thomas had not long before ar¬ 
rived at a conclusion. The conclusion was 
this: if the worthy gentleman conld find 
somebody to suit him he would marry. He 
was rich, dressed well, and supposed that he 
could marry almost any one he pleased. 

I have stated that he beheld Georgia acci¬ 
dentally. He was introduced to her. After 
that he saw her several times, not accident¬ 
ally, hut intentionally on his part. Bart de¬ 
cided that she would suit him. In truth, he 
congratulated himself on the fact that she 
would suit him exceedingly well. 

Why dwell on this subject? Bart became 
very attentive. Georgia did not understand 
him at first. However, she was not very 
long in surmising his intentions. Georgia 
was not vain, but after that, she soon saw 
what Mr. Thomas meant, and grew cold. 
She discouraged him by every means that a 
woman could use in such a case, but Bart 
either could not understand or did not choose 
to do so; so he persevered. At length he 
declared his love. There was no possibility 
of but one thing. He was rejected. It is 
easy to guess what effect a rejection would 
have on such a man. It filled his heart with 
bitterness and rage. 

I think that if Bart had not, Just at that 
time, discovered that he had a successful 
rival, he would have hated Georgia. As it 
was, he hated that rival with all the strength 
of his wicked nature, instead. Itonly added 
to that hatred that he had deeply wronged 
the object of it. 

**•*•* 

Frank was walking along the street His 
heart was very light Why should it not be, 
when this was his wedding-day? Not a 
single cloud was visible to portend evil. The 
sky was bright before him. loved and be¬ 
loved! happy words 1 He could speak them. 
No wonder that a joyous tune formed itself 
on his lips and was hummed out from his 
heart 

As he was walking along, a man stopped 
directly before him. Frank did not recollect 
that he had ever beheld him before, and 
turned to one side to pass on. 

But the man did not alio w that; hereached 
out his hand. 

“ How are you, Frank?" he said. “Iam 
glad to see you again.” 

Frank was puzzled. There was something 
familiar about the voice and person of the 
man. His memory went back over the 
years of the past; he had known that man 


somewhere in those years, he felt But he 
could not tell when nor where. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir; but I cannot re¬ 
call your name at present,” Frank said, 
slowly. 

“I suppose not It has been years since 
we met Still, I remember the companion 
of my boyhood. I am Bart Thomas. Do 
you remember me now?” 

Yes, the boy who had left the Maitland 
farm years ago, the student, the graduate,, 
the accepted lover of Georgia Ashworth, re¬ 
membered him now. 

The remembrance excited no very strong 
emotions of any kind in Frank’s bosom. I 
do not consider it strange that no very warm 
feelings had ever existed between them in 
the old times. They had lived, it is true, 
under the same roof, but what sympathies 
had they ever possessed in common? None 
whatever. One had looked upward only: 
the other had no elements of nobility about 
him. The vulture cannot mate with the 
eagle. Still Frank spoke cordially enough. 

“So it is you, is it, Bart? I don’t think 
I would have recognized you if you had not 
told me your name.” 

Bart had changed scarcely as much as 
Frank. Perhaps he had more reason to 
recognize Frank than Frank had to recog¬ 
nize him; or—the fact is, he had seen Frank 
come out of Mr. Ashworth’s house this day; 
had followed him down the street, had 
crossed over to another street; had met him; 
had been on the alert, had Frank in his 
mind, and knew at once it was he. 

“ Come with me to my hotel,” said Bart, 
when they had interchanged a few remarks. 

“I do not think I can go at present,” 
Frank answered. 

“Come just for a few moments,” Bart 
urged. “I have something of the greatest 
importance to say to you.” 

Frank finally consented to go for a short 
time. 

“How long have you been in town?” 
Bart asked, as soon as they were seated in 
his room in the hotel. 

“ I came early this morning,” Frank an¬ 
swered. 

“I have been here frequently during the 
last two years,” Bart Thomas continued, 
“ and I have never met you till to-day.” 

“ I have only been here rarely during that 
time,” Frank replied. 

Bart suddenly assumed a serious Mr. 

“I think I know a little more about you 
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than you do about me,” be uttered, looting 
at Frank somewhat anxiously; “that ia, 
more of wbat you have been doing since we 
parted.” 

Bart was only wondering if Georgia Ash¬ 
worth had ever spoken of him to Frank. He 
was satisfied ou that point immediately, for 
Frank replied: 

“I have not even heard your name dur¬ 
ing all these years.” 

Bart breathed freely. His look of serious¬ 
ness became deeper, however. 

“ Shall I tell you one thing that I know ?” 
he said. 

“Yes.” 

“Yon are to be married to-night.” 

“Iam.” 

Bart Thomas rose to his feet and walked 
close to Frank. He was fairly mad with 
jealousy and hatred. If he had only dared, 
he would have delighted to strike Frank to 
the floor. But he proved himself a consum¬ 
mate actor, for he cloaked it all beneath a 
look of grave concern. 

“ Frank, I have a lo g story to tell you,” 
he said. . 

“ Really, Bart, I haven’t time to listen to 
it” 

“But you must. The happiness of your 
whole lifetime depends on my telling it. 
listen.” 

Then the actor's lace put on a look of 
pain, which deepened as he proceeded, as 
though what he was saying gave him great 
pain in the uttering of it. 

*•••••• 

Bart Thomas’s designs were deadlier than 
those of the murderer who creeps at mid¬ 
night to the bedside of his unconscious vic¬ 
tim and strikes the dagger to the heart. He 
would have preferred that way greatly, but 
he realized fully that murderers are very apt 
to receive their just doom at the hands of 
the law. 

******* 

Still Bart had much of truth on his side. 
The man who had told Heathcote that he 
loved Beatrice Maitland was Andrew Ash¬ 
worth. Georgia Ashworth was his mother¬ 
less daughter. Frank was Beatrice Mait¬ 
land’s son. 

PABT IV. 

The professor bad been ill, and had not 
gone with Frank to Fairfax. He wa 3 not 
dangerously ill, but still so much so that he 


could not take the journey. I do not know 
that the professor wished to go, for though 
he loved Frank dearly, and for his sake loved 
the maiden of his choice, whom he had nev¬ 
er seen, still he might have had his reasons 
for not desiring to go. 

He waited very contentedly for the intelli¬ 
gence of the wedding. Frank was no doubt 
k a PP7> and—the professor was happy in 
that thought. 

There was one singular thing about Frank 
and the professor. Neither ever referred to 
his past. As for Frank’s past, that part of 
it previous to his leaving the Maitland farm 
had been very uneventful. Somehow or 
other he had left it so fkr behind him that he 
never mentioned it. And the professor? 
Well, a person looking into his grave mourn¬ 
ful face would suppose that there had been 
a sad page in the book of his life that he 
cared not about opening to any one. 

At about the time that the professor was 
thinking he onght to have intelligence, who 
should appear to him but Frank himself! 
Frank! but with a face so white and ago¬ 
nized that it needed never a word to tell 
that something terrible had occurred. 

The professor grew white himself, and 
could only murmur the word, “ Georgia 1” 

Frank groaned. 

“Dead?” 

“No, no, not dead.” 

“Your wife?” 

“ She will never be.” 

Then the professor was silent long in pity. 

“ My poor boy?’ he murmured, slowly, at 
length. “ Can I know all ?” 

Frank shook his head. His manner showed 
that he did not know how to answer in 
words. 

“ Part, not all,” he uttered, presently. 

Then for many minutes he did not speak 
a word. 

“Go on,” said the professor, gently, at 
length. 

“I will tell you part,” Frank cried, "but 
O, that part is enough I” 

Then he covered his face with his bands. 

“ I was bom in shame,” he murmured, 
almost beneath his breath. “ I can say no 
more.” 

The professor lifted the bowed head. 

“And would Georgia not many you on 
that account?” 

“Georgia? Georgia does not know it 
She only knows that I cannot marry her.” 

“I think you wrong her, Frank. She 
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loves you. I can urge no stronger argument 
that sbe would wed you.” 

“ O say no more!” cried Frank, half fierce¬ 
ly. “ Say no more, or you will drive me 
mad. I have not told you half. You can¬ 
not dream of the rest, and I can never speak 
of it.” 

I have said that the professor was wise. 
So he ventured no further in that direction. 

“Was your mother’s name the same as 
the one by which I know you?” 

“It was not.” 

“ Can you tell me what it was ?” 

“ Yes, I can tell you that. It was Mait¬ 
land—Beatrice Maitland.” 

The professor started as If an electric 
shock had struck him. Then his teeth bit 
into his lips till the blood fell from them, and 
his nails ate into the palms of his white 
hands. 

“ Who ?” he cried, wildly. 

“ Beatrice Maitland.” 

“And do you know where you were bom?” 

“At a town by the name of Alton.” 

For an instant it seemed as if the professor 
would die. His face grew purple. Only for 
an instant, and then the blood rushed away 
from it, leaving it more natural in color. 

“Heaven be praised!” he cried, “ for this 
my hour of happiness. Frank, hear me say 
solemnly that there is no stain upon your 
birth. If all that has been told you is as 
false as this, there is no cloud over your life, 
either. O Frank— 

The professor could say no more. He 
threw his arms about the young man’s neck 
and burst into tears. They were the first 
that he had shed for more than a score of 
years. 

I do not weep myself, yet I do not blame 
him. The professor knew now why he had 
loved the young man with .such an abound¬ 
ing love. 

******* 

This time the professor went to Fairfax, 
and Frank staid. He sought Mr. Ashworth’s 
residence, and the two, who had not beheld 
each other for so long, met. 

“Ashworth P’ 

“Heathcotel” 

Then the two men were sorry that they 
had remained silent towards each other for 
so long. I cannot blame them for that, how¬ 
ever. One had been absorbed in business; 
the other—well, I really think the cause lay 
with Professor Heathcote. A great sorrow 
had come to him. Was it strange that that 


sorrow saddened him greatly? That it 
caused him to cut himself off, as it were 
from that portion of his life? I think not 

And Heathcote and Andrew talked a great 
deal about the past 

******* 

But Fairfax was not the end of the profes¬ 
sor’s journey. Erelong he went to Alton. 
The professor was surprised. Evidences of 
prosperity and industry were everywhere, 
and iron and coal beneath the. Maitland 
farm had done it all. 

Then, too, the professor found something 
worthy of his attention. A question some¬ 
thing like this had been asked once before: 

“To whom did all this wealth belong?” 

The professor had no trouble in answering 
that question. It belonged to the son of her 
who had once been Beatrice Maitland. 

Then the professor sought an old man who 
lived a few miles away. He was a white- 
haired minister, very old indeed. The pro¬ 
fessor asked him if he remembered him. 

“ I am far along in years, my son,” said 
the aged minister, “so, though lean recol¬ 
lect that I have beheld you, I cannot name 
you.” 

“ Do you remember Heathcote ?” 

“Yes, yes,” cried the old man, eagerly; 
“ and you are Heathcote?” 

“I am. Do ypu remember all?” 

“ Yes, I remember all. I married you to 
a pretty little girl called Beatrice Maitland. 
Since then I have heard nought of either of 
you. Does she yet live ?” 

“ She lies buried iu a lonely graveyard a 
score of miles away from here,” said Heath¬ 
cote, in a low, sweet, sad tone. “ She died 
more than twenty years ago.” 

Then the old man’s tears fell fast. 

“And I am living yeti” he murmured, at 
length. 

So the mystery of Frank’s life was un¬ 
ravelled. 

****** 

Professor Heathcote summoned Frank to 
meet him at Fairfax. Frank did so, and the 
professor told him a story that brought back 
to his life all the glory, and brightness, and 
sweetness that it seemed to Frank had de¬ 
parted forever; that gave to him Georgia 
and love; that gave to him more than that 
But I will sum up the professor’s story in 
two words. The words are these: 

ll My son/” 

******* 

And all of Bart Thomas’s plans were over- 
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thrown. He and his companions were forced 
to surrender the Maitland farm with all its 
stores of wealth. 

As for what he had told Frank, I have 
only this to remind yon of: Andrew Ash¬ 
worth and Heathcote had both loved Bea¬ 
trice. If, after that, yon cannot gness what 
a dreadful falsehood Bart had told Frank, 
you will never know from me. 


Three persons were standing beside a 
graveovergrown with grass. They are Geor¬ 


gia, Heathcote and Frank. The professor 
placed a hand on the head of each of the 
young people, and ail knelt on the grave. 

“My children,” murmured Heathcote, 
softly, “ when last I prostrated myself heie 
there was nothing but despair in my heart. 
Now there is much of joy and hope. Joy in 
you, my children; hope that I shall meet 
her—my wife, my manhood’s love—in 
heaven.” 

And the sun, dying in the west, covered 
their bared heads with effulgent glory 
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WAS XT MURDER? 

BY FBEDEBIC HOWE MABION*. 


“ Moke ! more! I will have more!” 

“ Dinell,” said Mrs. Castres, “ take Tinia 
away to Miss Wharton.” 

“ No! no I Me want more olives I” 
screamed the child. But in spite of her 
struggles she was lifted down from her 
place at the table, and borne away in the 
strong arms of the woman Dinell. 

Bearing the shrieking child from the 
dining-room, Dinell passed along the hall, 
and knocked at Miss Wharton’s door. 

“ If you please, miss.” she said to the 
young governess, “Miss Tinia behaves 
very bad at table, and there’s company. 
Her mother said to bring her to you.” 

“Me want more olives!” sobbed the 
child more quietly, reaching out her arms 
to Lesley Wharton’s neck. 

It was not, strictly, Miss Wharton’s busi¬ 
ness to take charge of her little pupil, ex¬ 
cept at lesson time, but the sunny-faced 
young governess seemed to have a spell 
over the nervous child. It was easier to 


send Tinia to her than to whip her. So 
Mrs. Castres posted her off, and Lesley 
always received her. 

She took her into her room, and sat 
down with her before the fire. Tinia was 
in no more need of olives than of any 
other kind of food, for she had eaten her¬ 
self sleepy, and in a few minutes was 
slumbering soundly in Miss Wharton’s 
arms. 

Kissing the ruddy, tear-stained little 
face, Lesley laid Tinia upon her bed. 

Mrs. Castres, superbly beautiful in her 
velvet dinner-dress, sent muscatel to Mr. 
TJrville and drank with him. The after¬ 
noon sunshine struck the glowing wine 
and fruit, and glittering plate of the table, 
and Mr. TJrville saw, with a thoughtful 
eye, how charmingly the beautiful widow 
presided. Five years before Mrs. Castres 
would not have given him a moment’s no¬ 
tice. But now that he had achieved dis¬ 
tinction, she gave him, if report said true, 
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more than passing favor. He thought of 
that, paring a peach for his right hand 
neighbor, Bertha Breton. 

“ By the way, Mr. Urville, did you ever 
see Mrs. Castres’s governess asked Miss 
Breton. 

“I think not Does she teach Miss 
Tinia?” asked Urville, who had done his 
part towards spoiling that young lady. 

“Yes, Tinia has been put to lessons, 
lately, I believe. Miss Lesley Wharton 
has the loveliest golden hair I ever saw.” 

At the name John Urville started vio¬ 
lently. But he did not speak, and Miss 
Breton did not observe liis emotion. 

“How long has she been here?” he 
asked, after his companion’s mind had left 
the subject 

“Whom?” she asked. 

“ Lesley—Miss Wharton.” 

“A month—or so. Do you know her?” 
looking at him. 

“ I believe I do—or did,” he stammered. 

It was a relief that the sitting soon broke 
up. He could hardly believe the news 
that had fallen like a thunderbolt upon 
him. Lesley, whom he loved, whom he 
thought miles away in her cottage home by 
the seashore—Lesley, who had not .sent 
him word or token for a twelvemonth, but 
whom years of silence could not cause 
him to forget—Lesley was Mrs. Castres’s 
governess of the Hemlocks! What did it 
mean ? he was wondering, while he stood 
in the drawing-room, feigning to be exam¬ 
ining a Pompeian vase. Was her father 
dead? Were they in straitened circum¬ 
stances ? Or had she ceased to make up a 
life of sweet home duties and sweeter 
dreams, and longed for change ? 

A jewelled finger was laid on his sleeve. 

“Mr. Urville,” said Mrs. Castres, “do 
not forget that you promised to read your 
new poem to us.” 

“Ho,” he said, starting. “I left the 
book in the library. I will get it.” 

As he walked rapidly along the hall a 
slight figure passed before him into the li¬ 
brary. Lesley had seen, and thought to 
escape him so, but he came quickly into 
the room. 

“ Lesley 1” 

She turned and spoke to him, then: 

“Mr. Urville—John. This is an unex¬ 
pected meeting.” 

The light clasp of her hand chilled him 
more than her words. 


“ It is not my fault, Lesley,” paling, like 
a girl, under liis silken mustache. 

“There is no fault in the case,” she 
said, quietly. “ Tinder altered circum¬ 
stances, the best of friends cease to meet.” 

He looked at her questioningly. Then 
he parted his lips to speak, hut a cold voice 
sounded behind him: 

“Do you know my governess, Mr. 
Urville?” 

“I have that honor, Mrs. Castres,” re¬ 
plied Urville, steadily. 

Mrs. Castres’s sharp glance turned upon 
Leslie, but taking up a book she glided 
silently from the room. In her own 
chamber she trembled and cried, struck to 
the heart by the encounter. 

These two had been betrothed five years 
before, when Urville was poor and un¬ 
known. Through the struggles of hi. 
career they had still loved each other. But 
when Lesley had heard news of his fame 
in Hew York, how he was the pet of draw¬ 
ing-rooms and salons, she suddenly lost 
faith in him. 

“They are spoiling him; he has forgot¬ 
ten me,” she said, as day after day went 
by and there was silence between them. 

Even though he did not dream of un¬ 
faithfulness, he neglected her a little at 
this time, and Lesley found thought and 
life too hard to bear at Cove Cottage. She 
came, away to the neighboring city to find 
change and occupation, and found it at the 
Hemlocks, Mrs. Castres’s country house, 
six miles from town. Afterwards Urville 
had written in vain. His letters had never 
reached her. 


“Miss Wharton, I am sorry to accuse 
you, but you had Tinia in charge after 
dinner yesterday, and her pearl sleeve 
bands are not to he found.” 

A scarlet flash flew to Lesley’s forehead. 

“Mrs. Castres, may I ask what you 
mean?” 

“ The pearls were very pure and richly 
set; the bands were very valuable,” con- 
tinned Mrs. Castres. “I acknowledge it 
was a great temptation. Still, if you will 
restore them, I will say uothing about the 
matter.” 

“Mrs. Castres, may God forgive you! 
Yon know that you accuse me wrongfully!” 

“Facts cannot be denied. However, I 
only ask yon to leave my house. Miss 
Wharton.” 
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Lesley turned dizzily away. It was six 
miles to her home. It nearly drove her 
wild to think what a returning it was as 
she went out under the cold gray sky. 

Mrs. Castres, watching her go down the 
avenue, saw that it was going to snow. 
Before Lesley was out of sight the great 
snowflakes came whirling down. Her 
slight retreating form was lost in a white 
cloud. Tinia pulled her dress, hut Mrs. 
Castres did not mind. 

“Six miles,” she was saying. It gave 
her fierce pleasure to think what a dreadful 
journey it was, for she hated Lesley. Not 
because Tinia’s pearl hands were missing, 
but because John TJrville loved her. She 
had seen it in his pale cheek and eloquent 
eyes. 

“Mamma,” said Tinia, “don’t send 
pretty Miss Wharton away! I div my ban’s 
to Tip to buy me some olives.” 

Tip was the half-foolish son of the gar¬ 
dener. At the words of the child’s confes¬ 
sion Mrs. Castres stood as if she heard 
nothing, but a sudden hectic burned upon 
her cheeks. The snowflakes whirled dizzi¬ 
ly by the window. Lesley had gone hut a 
short distance, and could easily he recalled. 
Should she send for her? 

“ No! John Urville is coming to-niglit,” 
she said. “She shall he out of the way.” 

The fast descending flakes whirled and 
danced before Lesley’s eyes, and the wind 
beat the snow in her face until she grew 


bewildered, and staggered out of the path. 
She did not find it again. 

“1 must rest,” she murmured at last, 
sinking down beneath a tree. Poor child! 
it was her last repose. She slept and died. 

John Uryille, muffled to the eyes, gal- 
loped across the common on his way to the 
Hemlocks. But for an interview with 
Lesley, which he meant to accomplish, h e 
would never have faced such a tempestu¬ 
ous night Suddenly his horse swerved 
and reared. Something was in the path. 
TJrville dismounted to examine it. It was 
a human body—a woman—Lesley'Wharton! 

Beautiful, placid, but dead—the crystals 
powdering like diamond dust the golden 
hair, the soft lips smiling as if in some 
dream of heavenly warmth. 

Folded to his heart he bore her hack to 
the Hemlocks. He heard the story from a 
servant, whose honest heart had been with 
the suffering girl. 

“Woman,” he said to Mrs. Castres, with 
lightning eyes, “you sent her out to diel 
You hated her to death 1 It is murder p* 

From that day Mrs. Castres never again 
saw John Urville. The world calls her yet 
“the gay widow.” She keeps her house 
full of festivity; she can never bear to be 
alone. But sometimes she wakes at mid¬ 
night to hear the falling sleet and snow 
tapping the window-panes—listens, and 
whispers, with a shudder; 

‘‘Was it murder?” 
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“WAX MAGGIE.” 

BY BEBTHA TTQ WT.Aim , 


“Maggie looks pale this morning,” said 
the professor’s wife, a3 she poured her 
own cup of coffee. 

The professor raised his eyebrows and 
mustache in concert, taking a sip of the 
fragrant beverage, while his eyes travelled 
down the long dining-hall to a ruddy-faced 
heft anx ious looking maid, who was bring¬ 
ing a platter the customary Sunday 
morning’s baked beans. 

“I should say anything hut that.” 

It was not, however, the professor who 
replied, hut his daughter. 

“ Not that one 1 I mean Wax Maggie,” 
said the professor’s wife. 

There were two Maggies who tended the 
tables in Professor Bright’s Academy. 

“ O r* said the professor’s daughter, as a 
fair pale girl set a plate of fresh muffins on 
their table and retired. 

“ She was down on her knees scrubbing 
the floor yesterday when I came down in 
the middle of the afternoon,” said the 
professor, softly. “She isn’t* fit for such 
Work. When I see a delicate little girl like 
her at such rough work, X want to get 
down and scrub myself in her stead.” 

His wife gave a short laugh. His daugh¬ 
ter smiled admiringly. Each quietly pur¬ 
sued their baked beans to the end of the 
breakfast-hour. It was an old Btorynow 
-to exclaim about Wax Maggie. They had 
all said a dozen times that she was “pretty 
as a picture,” that “ there was not a girl 
among the students with so beautiful a 
complexion, or, indeed, so pretty-faced.” 
Wax Maggie had been nearly a year in the 
academy now. She went away and .worked 
in the mill for six weeks; but the long 
hours, the hurry, the din, the close air, all 
distressed her. She fainted and fell at her 
loom one day. So she left the mill, and 
came hack to the academy. There was 
hard work for her here, as there is in al¬ 


most any position where a woman would 
earn more than the merest subsistence. 
And Maggie must earn more than that. 
The other girls at the academy spent all 
their wages in gay bonnets and dresses, 
jewelry and perfumery. But Maggie’s 
bonnets were plain, as were her worsted 
dresses. Maggie indulged in no jewelry or 
perfumery. And every Saturday night she 
went down a long back road through the 
woods to a small rough cottage—nearer a 
shanty, perhaps—and entered its open door. 
There, in a comer of the one room lay 
Maggie’s bedridden mother. The only rel¬ 
ative Maggie had was this poor helpless 
woman. And she was hoarded and nursed 
by the wife of Patrick Doherty. Wax 
Maggie was not Irish, neither yet was her 
mother. They had come up from the 
“Provinces,” away down east, and settled 
in this country town, which was now hop¬ 
ing to soon be a city with the growth of 
its manufactures. But Wax Maggie and 
her mother were both Catholics. Thus 
their acquaintances had been formed 
among the Irish Catholics. And when 
Maggie *b father died suddenly, it was Pat¬ 
rick Doherty’s wife who came forward in 
hearty Irish fashion, and promised to take 
good care of the helpless old wife, so Mag¬ 
gie could go out to work, and from her 
wages pay for her mother’s support. 

So far all went pleasantly for little Wax 
Maggie. But Patrick Doherty was by no 
means the warm-hearted and generous 
creature that his wife was. Each week 
Maggie paid him two dollars out of the 
four she earned, and he began to feel it 
the easiest way of getting money that he 
had ever known. So he raised on the 
hoard. It was hard for Maggie to pay 
three dollars out of four. But Patrick 
said her mother needed a great deal of 
care and waiting on, besides her mere 
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food; a ud hindered his •wife’s earning at 
tub or ironing-table fully that amount So 
Maggie paid the three dollars, and never 
told her mother, lest it troubled her; and 
Mrs. Patrick did not hear of it either. 
Maggie resolved to go into the mill, where 
she could earn five dollars besides her own 
hoard. But what Maggie’s will determined, 
Maggie’s frail little body could not carry 
out Then the academy wanted her again, 
and promised to give her the five dollars. 
So for a time all went smoothly again with 
little Wax Maggie. 

Then Maggie’s, mother was sick. She 
sometimes had worse sicknesses, that lasted 
some days. It gave Patrick a pretext for 
charging another dollar. His wife had 
lost fully that amount off her earnings In 
tending the sick woman. Maggie could 
not deny that it was quite possible, and 
paid the extra dollar. And Patrick did 
not abate the price when the sick woman 
recovered her usual health. Thus it be¬ 
came hard times again with little Wax 
Maggie, though she worked well, had a 
good place and good pay, and was a general 
favorite at the academy. It was the more 
distressing that her mother had now 
grown so feeble, she feared, even could 
she find another as good a boarding-place, 
to try to move her, lest the attempt en¬ 
danger her life. Mrs. Patrick, who knew 
nothing of the extortion her liege lord was 
practising, was kind and cheery, and an 
excellent nurse. Maggie was quite at the 
mercy of Patrick Doherty, and he knew it. 
But this was not all. Money extortion can 
be borne. Some other things cannot. 

Patrick had a rough red-headed son, who 
had been at work on a railroad in Yermont 
and elsewhere. Just at this time he took 
it into his head to make a filial visit at the 
little shanty. It was three years since he 
had been home, and the scholarship of the 
family being limited, their correspondence 
had been extremely infrequent. So he 
was quite astonished when he saw the lit¬ 
tle bed in the comer with its occupant, 
and learned that it was Maggie Bayne’s 
mother, his mother’s “boarder.” Still 
more surprised was he, on Saturday night, 
when Maggie, in her neat trim best gown 
and hat, came smiling in, and after a nod 
to the rest of the family, sat down on the 
bed and talked in a low tone with the in¬ 
valid. Pleasant things she found to talk 
of, too, for often a low laugh was heard; 


but Mrs. Patrick kept up all the clatter 
and noise she could to make a little privacy 
for the mother and daughter. Patrick 
took his pipe and went out. Ed followed. 
When Maggie came along the little wood 
road, Ed was waiting at the fence comer, 
with his best hat tipped on one side, and 
his hands in his trousers pockets. 

“Pllgo along with ye, Maggie,” he said. 

“ You don’t need. I always go alone.” 

“ I’drather,” said Ed, triumphantly. 

Of course that settled it. If Ed “ drath- 
er,” Maggie did not dare say she would 
rather not. So they walked on in silence. 
They walked rapidly, for Maggie felt 
ashamed of her company, and longed to 
escape inside the academy. As they turned 
up the wide drive, he spoke: 

“ Sho! do you live here?” 

“Yes.” 

“ It’s a pretty grand place, aint it?” 

“It is Bright’s Academy.” 

“Oil thought it was a private house- 
some rich gentleman’s establishment.” 

The academy had been built and occu¬ 
pied since Ed had favored the town with a 
visit. A new idea was dawning inside 
Ed’s brightly clothed head. If the inside 
had only been as bright as the outside, 
Maggie would perhaps have entertained 
less disgust for him. 

“ How often do you have an afternoon 
out?” 

“ I don’t have any afternoons out. Only 
Saturday evenings.” 

“Sho! Keep you pretty close. Well,’tell 
yer, Pll come and see yer Bometime along 
in the week. Want me to ? Tell me when.” 

Maggie was frightened. What should 
she do with this dreadful fellow ? She re¬ 
membered, opportunely, a rule she had 
not before had much occasion to use. 

“ They don’t let us have company in the 
academy.” 

“Whew! don’t they? Well, that’s 
darned ugly of ’em. But Til tell yer, Pll 
come up here to the woods and whistle 
‘Wearing of the Green? then yer can look 
out and see me, and come out if yer f ’ ;|n 
get a chance. If yer can’t, you’ll know 
I’m there, and yer can tell the other gals 
Pm your beau. Good-night.” 

Ed jerked out this last stroke as if it 
were fired from a gun, and turning on the 
doorstep, walked off with even greater ra¬ 
pidity than they had come. He began to 
whistle his favorite “Wearing of the 
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Green,” but broke down to laugh and: slap 
bis sides, as soon as he was round the cor¬ 
ner of the building, at the exceeding bril¬ 
liancy with which he had made known to 
Maggie his good feeling, and his handsome 
willingness to stand to her in the protect¬ 
ing position of “ her beau.” 

This was only the beginning of the trou¬ 
ble. Ed had considered himself quite a 
beau, and a very desirable one, among the 
young Irish girls of his acquaintance. He 
thought Maggie the “ sweetest little lamb ” 
he had ever seen. In time he took occa¬ 
sion to tell her so, on one of the Saturday 
nights when he invariably “ ’drather than 
not” go along- home with her. Mrs. Pat¬ 
rick watched the movements and stared. 
She felt a maternal pride in her only son; 
but she had some vague inner conscious¬ 
ness that he was a little out of place when 
he undertook to court Maggie Bayne. Pat¬ 
rick hunched him in the ribs and grinned 
when Ed came home from his Saturday 
night walk. Six weeks had thus passed; 
then*Ed asked Maggie to “say when,” 
which being interpreted, signified “name 
the happy day.” 

This Maggie declined to do, and seized 
the opportunity to inform Ed that she not 
only did not intend or desire to marry him, 
but she would rather not have him accom¬ 
pany her every Saturday night to the 
academy. 

This was a state of affairs as incompre¬ 
hensible as surprising to the jocund young 
Irishman. 

The next time Maggie went away from 
Patrick Doherty’s in the evening she 
went alone. Ed was nowhere to be seen. 
But half way down the wood road a terri¬ 
ble monster, clad in a buffalo robe, with a 
cow’s horn awry on his head, rushed out 
at her. It was a deeply contrived plot. 
Maggie was to shriek out in affright, per¬ 
haps faint. Then Ed was to throw aside 
his disguise, catch her in his protecting 
arms, and exclaim: 

“Arrah, darlint, was ye shcart? An* it’s 
only yer own Ed P* 

Of course this episode could not fail to 
excite her reluctant'affections. But Mag¬ 
gie failed in her part of the programme. 
She refused to shriek or faint. She only 
started a little at first, then went on her 
way. When the monster followed her, 
howling in a fearful and distracting man¬ 


ner, she turned and said, with a little laugh 
hiding in her voice: 

“Aren’t you afraid Deacon Ware will 
t hink • his boll-calf has got away, Ed 
Doherty?” 

“O Maggie! yer heart’s just like steel, 
intirelyP’ 

With this pathetic exclamation Ed Do¬ 
herty retired into the woods, and Maggie 
was left to go comfortably home alone. 

Bat now Patrick found out the trouble 
and Ed’s discomfiture. 

“ Jist you don’t worret yersel at all, at 
all, my by. Pll set that all right for yees. 
Putt up yersel a little shanty near nbfnt 
this one, and kape yersel busy wid that 
matter. When the shanty’s done the swate 
little bride ’ll he ready, ef ye’ll lave the 
matter to me.” 

Ed wondered and questioned. 

“ Will yer lave it to me ?” roared Patrick. 

“Yes, thin, I will.” 

“ Thin, ye’ll have her whin ye’re ready, 
if ye’ll only go along aff, and he putting up 
yer shanty a whilst.” 

Next day Patrick told Maggie she must 
get another boarding-place for her mother. 
It took so much time to tend upon her, 
and he could not have his wife losing so 
much money every week as she was obliged 
to. 

Then Maggie begged him not to send 
her away. She would give four dollars 
and a half if he would only keep her. She 
could not give any more than that. But 
Patrick was inexorable. Maggie told him, 
with tears in her pretty blue eyes, that she 
could not earn more than she did now, or 
she would gladly pay more. Patrick did 
not want her to pay any more. He only 
wanted her to find a new place to get her 
mother taken care of. That could not be 
easily found. Maggie knew it, and said 
so. And if it could, she urged, her moth¬ 
er might die from the moving. Patrick 
was sorry, hut he could not let his wife 
keep her any longer. It cost them too 
much. If they had any young children at 
home, girls, who could look after her, it 
would he different; but there was only 
Mrs. Patrick, and she had everything to 
do; and it was too much. She had nursed 
Mrs. Bayne just as long as he was willing; 
she should. 

Then he went home and called his wife 
out to the pigsty, where he told her, in a 
friendly family conclave along with the 
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porcine members, what he had done; add¬ 
ing, however, that he had not the faintest 
intention of turning out Mother Rayne; 
but only wanted to bring Maggie “ to be 
raisonable-like.” 

“ Ohone noo! An 1 how raisonable wad 
ye have her that she’s not, Patrick Doher¬ 
ty?” exclaimed the Irish wife. 

“An* didn’t ye know that she’d been 
Jilting yerownby; and said she wouldn’t 
marry Ed, and wouldn’t have him go along 
home with her o’ Saturday nights?” 

“Wall, no; I didn’t know quite all o’ 
that. An’ if she did say it all, she’ll not 
hold to it. An’ how’s the scare about her 
old mother a goin’ to help the matter?” 

“ Why, whin she can’t get her hoarded 
stall, at all, wouldn’t Bhe be glad to jist 
marry our Ed and board her herself, yer 
old slow-boota?” And Patrick gave his 
wife a punch in the side with his fist as a 
jocose conjugal attention, and kicked the 
old hog so hard that he grunted uneasily. 

Mrs. Patrick’s face half smiled half so¬ 
bered at this enlightenment. She would 
be proud to have Maggie marry her son, 
hut she loved Maggie, and feared the dear, 
fair, beautiful child would not be quite 
happy under the ordeal. 

“ Now, Pve told ye about this, because 
very like she’ll come a talking to you and 
% begging you to let her mother stay; and 
you are to stick to what Fve said, and tell 
her yer can’t no way have her sick mother 
on yer hands no longer. D’ yer hear?” 
thundered Patrick, impressively. 

Mrs. Patrick nodded gravely. 

So matters grew harder and darker for 
poor little Wax Maggie. She went to a 
few places and asked to have her mother 
boarded. All refused in a very discour¬ 
aging way. One or two weeks ran by, and 
Patrick said Mrs. Rayne might stay just 
two weeks longer, and no more. He should 
then move her down to the poorhouse, if 
she were not otherwise provided for. 

“Why can’t she go to the poorhouse ?” 
cried Maggie, catching at the idea. 

‘ “ They don’t take in folks who have chil¬ 
dren to provide for ’em,” said Patrick, 
hastening to close this loophole to refuge. 
“ Of course she’d have to go there, if she 
hadn’t any relative to support her. But 
she can’t go there long as you live.” 

Then, as Maggie was half way down the 
wood road, Ed came out from among the 
trees, and said: 


“Maggie, there’s jist one way to have 
yer mother taken good care of that I see. 
Ef ye’ll let me walk along with yer. I’ll 
tell yer.” 

“ O do tell me I” said Maggie, eagerly. 

And in the darkness Ed grinned, think¬ 
ing, “ now she’ll say different.” 

So he told her that he was building a 
new house ahint the old one, and when it 
was done, if she wonld marry hi™ and 
' come and live in it, she conld take home 
her mother, and have her just as comfort¬ 
able as pigs all day long. 

Maggie did not say no. The tears came 
in her eyes. If Ed had been less dull he 
might have heard them in her voice, as she 
answered: 

“Will it do if I tell yon next Saturday 
night?” 

' Ed’s face fell. 

“Why can’t ye say as well to-night?’ 

“ Perhaps I can find some way to provide 
for mother by that time,” said Maggie, 
quite unconscious how very dampening her 
last faint hope must he to a lover’s ardor. 

Ed ground his teeth. He was very near 
being angry. But he would not spoil all 
now, when victory seemed just at hand- 
only one little week between. 

“Do you know Where the poorhouse 
is?” Maggie asked of one of the girls, as 
they washed the breakfast dishes on Sun¬ 
day morning. Maggie was pale this morn¬ 
ing, as the professor’s wife had said. But 
she was usually so, and only the bine rings 
about her eyes showed that it was more 
than her customary pallor. She had slept 
little, and all night long had her brain been 
busy with the problem before her. She 
had solved it now. 

She complained of toothache when she 
rose in the morning, and now she asked: 

“ Do you know where the poorhouse is ?” 

“Let’s walk up there this afternoon. 
Pd like to see it,” she said next. 

So, on that bright Sabbath afternoon the 
two girls visited the poorhouse, and Mag¬ 
gie quietly bore some joking as to when 
she intended to go there to live. Her com¬ 
panion was a little enlightened when she 
heard Maggie asking questions. 

“ You wouldn’t take in a body who had 
a daughter to support her, I suppose?” 

“ If the daughter had no children of her 
own or other dependents, it is not custom¬ 
ary to take snch a parent. There are so 
many others in greater need, you see.” 
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Maggie saw, and sighed. Her friend 
knew then that she was thinking of her 
mother. 

“It is real hard on ye, Maggie,” she 
said, kindly, as they walked home. “I’ll 
tell yer what I’d do. Id jist get married. 
Then ye’d have a family of yer own, and 
wouldn’t he expected to take care o’ yer 
old mother.” 

“ ’Tisn’t that I don’t want to take care 
of her,” answered Maggie, indignantly. 
“ It’s only I can’t.” 

“ Then get married, and stipulate before¬ 
hand that he shall take care of yonr moth¬ 
er as long as she lives. That’s often done.” 

Maggie did not reply. 

“There’s a feller comes home with you 
every Saturday night—that Ed Doherty. 
Say, now, Maggie, isn’t he a kind o’ beau 
of youm?” 

“O dear!”. moaned Maggie, aloud, as 
she thought of him and his impending 
proposition. 

“ What’s the matter?” 

Maggie bethought herself. Clapping her 
hands to her face, she said, “My tooth 
aches.” 

“I’ve got some cloves in my room. I'll 
give yon some to put in it. Cloves always 
cure mine.” 

“ They wont cure mine. Pm going up 
to the matron for something as soon I get 
back.” 

The supper tables were to be spread 
when they returned, and the work of that 
meal kept them busy for some hours. Bnt 
when the last dish was in its place Maggie 
went np to the matron for the medicine. 
She went round bidding them all good¬ 
night, more than was quite customary with 
her. It was early—only seven—but she 
was tired, and said she was going to bed 
with her tooth. Mrs. Dame had given her 
some drops to put in it She had the tiny 
vial covered in her hand. She had not 
slept at all last night; she must make up 
for it to-night. 

Maggie closed her door, and locked it. 

About nin e o’clock Mrs. Dame came 
down to make ginger tea for two or three 
boys who were afflicted with colds. The 
amount of ginger tea healthy boys with 
colds will consume is incredible to the un¬ 
initiated. While she waited for the water 
to come just to a boil, she remembered 
Maggie’s toothache. She knocked at Mag¬ 


gie’s door. No answer. Two or three 
times she knocked immoderately, and 
then, loth to waken.her if sleeping, was 
turning away, when Joe came by. Seeing 
and hearing her faint knock, and not know¬ 
ing the circumstances, he said: 

“Ton must knock louder than that;” 
and applied his own fist with such unction 
as must have awakened any sleeper less 
sound than the dead. But no answer 
came from the closed room. Then, indeed, 
Mrs. Dame became alarmed,and summoned 
the professor himself. The door was burst 
open, and they entered. 

. On the little bed lay Wax Maggie, 
dressed, looking as sweet and more restful 
than she had ever looked before. On the 
table stood the little empty vial labelled 
laudanum. 

“Why, it was nearly fullP’ cried Mrs. 
Dame, holding it up; “and I told her to 
put only a drop on a bit of cotton, and 
gave her the cotton.” 

The professor bent over Maggie’s face. 
“ She is breathing,” he said. “ If she has 
taken such a dose as that she be 
saved.” 

Joe had gone with the speed of the wind 
to call a doctor. 

Gently were restoratives applied after 
the stomach-pump had removed the poison. 
Maggie opened her eyes, smiled blandly 
and blankly around on the anxious faces 
bending above her, and that was all. 
Briskly they nibbed her limp arms and 
heavy motionless feet. But the arms were 
just as languid, the feet as heavy at the 
end of an hour as when they had just be¬ 
gun. Then they gave her brandy, dashed 
the feet and hands into ice-water; all in 
vain. The voltaic battery was brought 
from the great case of scientific instru¬ 
ments in the “Natural Science Boom.” 
Electricity brought no life, no motion. 
Wax Maggie was Wax Maggie now, in¬ 
deed. Her delicate waxen limbs lay upon 
her bed, as useless and powerless as if no 
life had ever moved them. Only her wax- 
fair face still moved and lighted with a 
smile, or shaded with remorse as she saw 
the efforts made in her behalf. 

“Never mind 1” at length she whispered, 
faintly. “ Never mind 1 Fm no good now. 
They can just take me away to the poor- 
house, too.” 

And the old doctor shook his head, sigh¬ 
ing, andmnrmured, hoarsely, “Itisnouse.” 
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Maggie Bayne and her mother did go to 
the poorhouse together. The mother 
begged to go at once when she heard that 
Maggie must be carried there. She urged 
that Patrick should take her there first, 
that Maggie might have some one to wel¬ 
come her when she came. Ed Doherty did 
not come for an answer on the next Satur¬ 
day night. For at that time Maggie lay 
on her new bed just opposite her mother’s 
in the poorhouse hospital room. There 
they lay—the two moveless, helpless wo¬ 
men. Maggie saw her mother wiping her 
eyes on the comer of the pillow-case. 

“ Mother, you’re crying for me.” 

“ 0 Maggie, Maggie 1 you’re young, and 
it’s tiresome to lie so long.” 

“But don’t you cry for me, mother. 
There’s other things such a deal more tire¬ 
some, and they are what I had before. 
They are over now. And, mother, I was 
never so happy before in all my life, X be¬ 
lieve. I wouldn’t tell yon then what trou¬ 
bled me. Mow I don’t mind, and I will. 
We’ll have cosy times here together; and 
when you go away from here, mother, be 
sure I shall come after you soon.” 

Two years they were happy together in 
this way. Then Mrs. Bayne “ went away.” 
But Maggie did not very soon follow. 
Moveless and helpless as she was, her 
sweet smile, and the gentle, patient, lov¬ 
ing spirit that looked out from her fair 
pale face endeared her to all. An influ¬ 
ence to soothe, and calm, and pacify went 
forth from her kind blue eyes on all who 
came within their range. Those eyes 
calmed many a little tempest among the 
not over-happy inmates of the poorhouse. 
Maggie had no a&airs, no business, no in¬ 
terests of her own. So she made all other 
people’s hers. Even in the busy life of the 
academy she was never quite forgotten; 
for Wax Maggie’s gentle ways and delicate 
serving had not been unappreciated there, 
and she had been a general favorite—more, 
perhaps, up stairs, among students and 
teachers, than below among her fellow- 
servants. After her tragic departure all 
felt interested in her. Her fellow-servants 
soon forgot her. The students did not. 
Scarcely a Saturday passed that a little 
company of them did not go to see Wax 
Maggie at the poorhouse. They brought 
her flowers and fruit, and a share of the 
goodies that came in the boxes they re¬ 


ceived from home. Better than all, they 
brought her all the news from Bright 
Academy. She enjoyed that. It made a 
World for her fettered soul to live in. They 
told her all the trials, vexations and joys 
of their schooldays. She listened, sympa¬ 
thized, soothed, praised or disapproved. 
She learned to do this very wisely. Many 
a petty fracas at the academy owed its 
comfortable end to the words of wise, 
kind, loving Wax Maggie, helpless on her 
little bed at the poorhonse. 

The life at Bright Academy was all the 
life Wax Maggie thoroughly enjoyed. 
When the old classes graduated the young¬ 
er ones had learned to know her, and kept 
up the connection. Class bequeathed her 
unto class, and the seniors felt it always 
one of their dearest duties to visit fre¬ 
quently Wax Maggie, to devise little pleas¬ 
ures to cheer her days, and to duly bring 
to her for new acquaintances the new¬ 
comers at the school. 

So five years passed. Then the light 
went out in Maggie's face. The color no 
more came and went in her fair cheeks. 
The smile had gone to sleep upon her lips. 
Her gentle, patient, loving eyes no longer 
softened with quick response to each face 
that bent above her. The tender beauti¬ 
ful soul, for which her delicate body was 
none too fair a home, had gone to a bright¬ 
er world, and little Wax Maggie was at 
last all waxen—nothing more. 
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WED AND WON. 

BY BETT WINWOOD. 


That “ listeners never hear any good of 
themselves ” is a proverb that Marcia Lynn 
unwittingly illustrated in her own expe¬ 
rience. 

She had escaped the inanities of a group 
of admirers clustered about the piano, and 
stolen into one of the deep bay-windows 
for which Lake View House was especially 
remarkable, where the heavy damask cur¬ 
tains concealed her from view. 

A tall regal woman, superbly formed, 
and beautiful as a poet’s ideal, with in¬ 
tense black eyes, blue-black hair, and 
cheeks stained with sumptuous carmine— 
a woman to marvel at, to admire, and to 
love with all your heart and soul when you 
had once penetrated the impalpable barrier 
of reserve she knew so well how to throw 
around her. 

She sat in the window-embrasure leaning 
forward with a listless weary expression 
upon her face. Suddenly footsteps drew 
near, pacing down the long veranda with¬ 
out, and voices became audible. 

“Do you know Miss Lynn?” 

“No,” was the brief answer, delivered 
very significantly. 

“ I might have known. You have not 
been here long enough to make any new 
acquaintances.” 


“Just two hours, Lawrence. That is 
scarcely long enough to renew old friend¬ 
ships.” 

“ True. I will present you at dinner.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, I beg.” 

There was a slight exclamation; then 
the first musical voice that had spoken, 
said, in accents of unfeigned surprise: 

“ What do you mean, Braddon? Don’t 
you wish to make Miss Lynn’s acquaint¬ 
ance?” 

“No,” curtly. “Her vanity has been 
fed sufficiently already, I judge. At any 
rate, her name has been in the mouth of 
every man with whom I have spoken as 
yet. She must ride rough shod over the 
lesser beauties of Lake View House.” 

“She does. She’s a woman among ten 
thousand, Braddon.” 

“Humph! I have only seen her at a 
distance, and am certain not to like her. 
I always detested belles. Do talk of some¬ 
thing or somebody else, Lawrence.” And 
then the two young men sauntered on 
again. 

The color left Marcia Lynn’s cheek for 
an instant. Her white teeth closed vicious¬ 
ly upon her full under lip. Turning swiftly 
she came face to face with Love Weston, 
who had stolen unheard to her side. 
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“Wbata pity that women have ears in 
such a place as this,” she said, with a 
forced sickly smile. 

“ Or that men have tongues,” cried Love, 
half angrily. 

“ O no I” 

“ It was too bad of Mr. Brad don to speak 
of you like that.” 

“ I was sure you heard. But I do not 
mind it very much.” 

She did mind, though, in spite of her 
brave words. A dull ache told her how 
deep the wound had been when she found 
time to realize it. And there was cause, 
abundant cause, why she should take 
Braddon’s careless words to heart. 

But she kept her own counsel, and hid 
her troubled face in the solitude of her 
own chamber. 

Two hours later she came down stairs 
for her customary gallop over the bills. A 
vivid scarlet burned in her cheeks again, 
and her eyes were bright and burning. A 
groom met her on the terrace steps. 

. “ Tour mare has fallen lame of one foot, 
Miss Lynn,” he said, with a troubled coun¬ 
tenance. “ She is not fit to be ridden.” 

Marcia bit her lip impatiently. 

“ There must be other horses in the sta¬ 
bles. I do not wish to be deprived of my 
ride.” 

“There is only Thunderbolt. Bat no 
lady ever rides him.” 

“Then I will be the first to do so.” 

“But—■” began the groom, in a scared 
voice. 

She interrupted him by an imperious 
gesture. 

“Saddle Thunderbolt this instant, if you 
please. I shall ride him.” 

That was enough. The groom came 
back after a brief absence, leading a pow¬ 
erful black charger, which was impatiently 
gnawing its bit. An instant later Marcia 
Lynn dashed down the road like mad. 

Ralph Braddou chanced to be out for a 
walk at that very time. He had penetrated 
through numberless thickets that bordered 
the lake, and finally emerged into the high¬ 
road, a long distance from the hotel. 

Of a sudden the thunderous thud of 
hoof-beats fell upon his ear. He looked 
far down the road, and saw a soliLary spot 
of black, from which a pale set face shone 
6tarlike—a spot that shot towards him like 
a flash of lightning. 

Braddon saw it was a runaway. He was 


no coward. Standing like a rock in the 
middle of the road, he waited for the flying 
steed and its rider to reach him. 

Fortunately the road was sandy at this 
point, and Thunderbolt’s feet buried them¬ 
selves at every bound. But he kept on in 
his mad career, no more mindful of the 
reiu than as though it had been a single 
thread. 

Braddon’s nerves were of steel. He 
caught at the flying bridle. His face 
whitened a little as the murderous hoofs 
heat at his breast. He was dragged several 
yards in the sand, aud then Thunderbolt 
came to a standstill, trembling aud snort¬ 
ing, but conquered. Marcia slipped from 
the saddle. 

“Yon are very brave, Mr. Braddon,” 
she said, tottering towards him. “ I can¬ 
not thank you.” 

He turned and looked at her. 

“And you are very fool-hardy, Miss 
Lynn,” he returned, half angrily. “You 
should never have ridden that fiery beast.” 

“ 1 beg your pardon. I risked nobody’s 
life but my own.” . 

“And mine.” 

The haughtiness died out of her face, 
and she extended her hand. 

“True,” she said, in a humble tone. 
“ Thunderbolt was frightened by the near 
discharge of a gun. When I decided to 
ride him, I did not think of involving any¬ 
body else in my folly.” 

He took her hand in his, looked at it an 
instant, then uttered an exclamation. 

“ Yon are hurt. Miss Lynn 1” 

“I believe so—a little. It was the rein 
that did it. I was trying to curb Thunder¬ 
bolt” 

The dainty glove was half filled with 
blood. Braddon tore it off, caressed the 
lacerated fingers pityingly a moment, then 
wound his handkerchief about them. 

“I am very sorry,” he faltered, with 
white lips. 

“So am L Please help me into the sad¬ 
dle again, and I will return to the hotel.” 

He did so. She held out her bandaged 
hand for the rein. 

“You cannot have it,” he said, firmly. 
“I shall not trust Thunderbolt or you.” 

Her lip curled in haughty scorn. 

“As you please, Mr. Braddon. But I am 
not used to being treated like a child.” 

Then she sat still, and cold, and voice¬ 
less as any statue, while Braddon turned 
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her horse’s head, and walking by his side, 
prepared to lead him homeward. When 
they reached the terrace step he lifted her 
down, and said, quickly: 

“ I shall send a surgeon to look at your 
hand.” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself, I pray. I have 
friends enough, without becoming indebted 
to you any more than I am now.” 

Then she glided away, leaving him dum- 
founded almost. 

The girl was a puzzle. Why did her 
face haunt him so persistently, like the 
memory of a half-forgotten dream? Had 
he ever seen her before? 

Then his thoughts went far back into 
the past, when he was a lad of eighteen, 
and had known a girl in pinafores who had 
a face that might have developed into 
such marvellous loveliuess. 

“Pshaw!” he muttered, at last. “It 
can’t be her! She is dead—long since! I 
am a fool for connecting the two.” 

He did not see Marcia again for two 
days. Then she made her appearance in 
the parlors, shining among the other beau¬ 
ties like a diamond dropped among glob¬ 
ules of worthless glass. 

Some subtle magnetism drew him to her 
side. He could not resist it. Yain, heart¬ 
less coquette or not, in a single hour she 
had woven a spell such as he could not 
shake off with all his strength of will. 

Marcia’s moods were exceedingly vari¬ 
able. For a few days she encouraged him. 
Then, of a sudden, without any apparent 
cause, she wrapped herself in a mantle of 
icy reserve, and lavished all her smiles 
upon Lawrence. 

Braddon grew savage under such treat¬ 
ment. It brought his real purpose to the 
surface at once. His nature was not one 
that can brook trifling. 

He met Marcia in one of the passages 
one morning. It was a rare thing now for 
him to have an opportunity to speak a 
word to her privately. He meant to take 
advantage of this one, chance had thrown 
in his way. 

He stopped her. 

“Miss Lynn, I wish to speak a word 
with you.” 

A sudden wave of color swept over her 
face, leaving her very pale. 

“I have no time to listen,” she said, 
coldly. 

“ You shall listen! I will know your in¬ 


tentions. Are yon a heartless flirt, or do 
you intend to marry George Lawrence ?” 

“ I cannot tell you. Mr. Lawrence has 
never asked me to marry him.” 

The answer struck Braddon dumb. He 
leaned against the wall, and stared at her; 
and while he stood and stared, Ma rcia 
slipped past him, thus making good her 
escape. 

A few more days wore on, days of uncer¬ 
tainty and agony to Braddon, who found, 
when it was too late, that his whole heart 
was wrapped up in this queenly woman 
■whom he had affected to seem at first. 

Finally an end came. He caught the 
flutter of her light drapery in the garden 
one day, and knowing she was there alone, 
ran down to meet her. 

She was sitting in a grape arbor to which 
there was but one entrance. When Brad- 
don’s handsome figure filled this, and his 
shadow fell at her feet, she looked up with 
darkening eyes and parted lips. 

“ .Now you shall hear me f’ he cried, im¬ 
petuously. “I love you to madness, and 
yon know it. It is cruel to trifle with 
me.” 

Marcia rose slowly and confronted him. 

“Stop!" she cried, sternly. “Before 
you say another word, answer me one 
question. Are you not already a married 
man ?” 

His face flushed purple. 

“I w 08 married,” he stammered, at 
last. “ But my wife is dead. I am free to 
bestow my affections where I will." 

“Are you sure?” her red lip curling. 

“I thought I was. Let me tell you all 
about it, since yon seem to know some¬ 
thing about it already.” 

“ Go on,” she said, in her most icy 
manner. 

“When a boy of eighteen I married a 
child of fifteen. You can guess the sort of 
match it must have been. There was 
property at the bottom of it. Our parents 
arranged the whole shameful affair, and 
we were puppets in their hands. There 
was not a particle of love on either side—■” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ I have not seen my child-bride since 
the wedding-day. I went away to college, 
and since then have been a rover. But I 
was told that she died of fever three years 
ago.” 

“It was a 116?* Baid Marcia, sternly. 
“ Your wife still lives.” 
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Braddon staggered backward as if be 
had been struck. 

“ Good God!” be groaned, “ I never sus¬ 
pected that! 0, what a wretch I would 
have made of myself!” 

“ I have not told you all,” Marcia went 
on, in a cold bard voice. “ My name is 
not Lynn; it is Durand. And I am the 
child you so basely deserted!” 

“You!” 

“ Yes. I knew you were coming to this 
place. I came here on purpose to meet 
you. I have done so—I have won your 
love—and now, now I cast it off as some¬ 
thing utterly worthless! I have made you 
suffer as you did me years ago, for you 
were mistaken in thinking that I did not 
care for you then. But now I hate and 
loathe you!” 

He slunk groaning away. The measure 
of her revenge was complete, and so she 
felt as she went gliding over the lawn to 
the hotel. 

Lou Weston met her two hours later. 
“Mr. Braddon has gone,” said Lou, 
abruptly. 

Marcia caught her breath sharply. 
“Gone!” she echoed. 

“ Yes. They say he intends to leave for 
Europe by the first steamer. There must 
be some cause for this sudden resolution.” 

Then she shot Marcia a swift glance, but 
the composed face she saw told her 
nothing. 

Some hours wore ou. Then George 
Lawrence came to her with a countenance 
white as that of the dead. 

“ There has been an accident,” he said, 
briefly. “ The train upon which Braddon 
took passage ran off the track. He lies at 
a farmhouse about twenty miles below, 
badly wounded. He has telegraphed for 
you.” 

Marcia uttered no moan. But on her 
way to the station, to which Lawrence 
drove her, she sat white and mute, and the 
one thought that filled her heart was 
this: 

“ If Ralph Braddon dies, I am his mur¬ 
deress !” 

A second train was just making up to go 
to the scene of the disaster. It seemed an 
age of agony until Marcia stood by Brad- 
don’s bedside in the house to which he 
had been carried. 

“ God forgive me!” she moaned, bend¬ 
ing over Mm, with her whole heart in her 


face. “ Live, Ralph, live for my sake! I 
cannot give you up! I love you better 
than I thought.” 

Braddon kissed her hand, and smiled a 
smile of ineffable peace. 

He did live. How could it be otherwise, 
since love and happiness both awaited him 
this side of the grave 2 
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WIIAT WE FOUND IN THE HOLLOW TREE. 

BY KIT CABS ON, JR. 


Dm yow ever seo that gray-coated, e\m- 
nlng-vlsaged dweller of the woods, that pil¬ 
ferer of cornfields, and occasional robber of 
henroosts, the raccoon? Look for raccoon 
in your “Natural History,” and you will 
11ml he has another name, a Latin alias—all 
such sly fellows have aliases. When among 
naturalLts the raccoon is tho Procyon Lotor. 
Now Procyon Is tho name of a constellation, 
the Little Dog. Tho name itself means tho 
“Forward l)og, n because it is ahead of tho 
“Great Dog,” or In other words.lt is that 
Which the Great Dog follows or chases. So 
these Mg scientific men, who are not at nil 
bashful about climbing up Into the skies, 
have brought down tills lofty name and ap¬ 
plied it to a class of animals, among which is 
the raccoon. They want to tel) you that this 
is tho sort of animal tho dog chases; ami 
this is their rather blind way of doing it. 

Now for tho other part, Lotor. Lotor 
means one who washes, a washer. Raccoons 
live mainly on small animals and reptiles. 
Frogs and lizards are a very common dish 
With them; and when they dig them up out 
of tho mud they always wash them before 
eating them—at least, naturalists say so; 
and hence their nnmc, Lotor, tho washer. 

So you see that tho whole name, Procyon 
Lotor, means, That nnimnl of those which 
tho dog chases that washes his food beforo 
he eats it. 


tint, as a matter of fact, I somewhat doubt 
whether tho raccoon does always wash his 
food beforo eating it. I never saw but one 
go through with this washing process; and 
I've seen a great many eat, first and Jnst. 
When a raccoon digs a lizard out of the mud 
on the edge of a brook, I dare say he washes 
him; but if tho same raccoon were In a corn¬ 
field, half a mile from tho brook, he wouldn’t 
probably tako tho trouble to carry every ear 
to the brook to wash it; he would bo very 
foolishly neat if he did. Circumstances 
always alter cases, mid that is about the way 
this case stands, I expect. 

There is another rather curious tiling. 
Should you catcli a raccoon, and umlertako 
to beep film for a pet —l wouldn’t try it, 
though—but if you should, you can count 
among other things on Ids being blind in 
about six weeks; not stoue-bilud, perhaps, 
but in a pretty fair way to be. Nobody lias 
ever satisfactorily accounted for this fact yet, 
but the most plausible explanation is, that 
tho raccoon Is nocturnal in his habits—a 
night-walker, ns his smaller brethren would 
probably call him. His eyes are intended to 
bo used only by night, ami bo shut by day. 
Hut when boys have a pet of this sort they 
don’t usually let him shut his eyes much by 
daylight. And it Is this bright and unnat¬ 
ural glaro that spoils his eyes. 

Raccoons have one peculiar characteristic. 
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To illustrate it I will relato nn incident which 
happened some years ago. My older brother 
Tom was tiien at homo on a visit. It was 
during one of his vacations, I hcliovo, I 
had gone with him upon a fishing excursion 
down on the I3og Stream, a great wiilo brook 
with muddy banks, under which lay long 
snaky-looking eels, eating dirt with soft flab¬ 
by suckers; while now and then a black- 
backed arrowy pickerel would mako a dasli 
to swallow some of the small fry. Your pick¬ 
erel is a great swallower of his smaller neigh¬ 
bors. Wo were quietly fishing at a little 
distance apart, when an exclamation from 
Tom made me look up. IIo was looking 
down over the bank. 

“What is it?” exclaimed I. 

“ Well, I never!” cried lie, swinging in his 
hook, “Just look Here! Little baby’s feet, 
if I live.” And he pointed down to the mud 
at the edge of the water. 

Sure enough, (hero wore (ho little foot¬ 
prints patted into the soft mud. Soma litllo 
foot had evidently run across there, not 
many minutes ago. 

“Well, that beats mo!” exclaimed Tom, 
throwing down his polo, and laughing as if 
lie would split. “ Why, there isn’t a houso 
within five miles of here; and how a baby 
should happen to be down in this deep swamp, 
and, queerer still, down there in that mud, 
passes all the romances I ever heard or read 
of. lint, poor little thing, it must bo lost. I 
shouldn't think by the looks of that track 
that it could bo over a year old. Do look at 
those little Iocs; barefoot, too!” And Tom 
hurst into another laugh, it all seemed so 
odd, so whimsically absurd. “Hut, Jed,” 
cried he, suddenly looking grave, “ wo must 
hunt it up! four baity 1 all alono hero in the 
dark swamp, lie can’t be far off, either.” 

Merc common humanity demanded that 
we should find the child; and winding up 
our lines, wc followed hastily along tlio bank, 
guided by the little tracks, which looked so 
funny and out of placo that wo kept laughing 
in spite of ourselves. 

“Ah 1 there's where ho stopped to play in 
the mud. Sec where his little fingers clawed 
It up there,” said Tom. “And hero’s whero 
ho clambered up tlio bank; and out hero is 
another track. IIo’s left tlio brook and gono 
offinto the woods.” 

Tlio ground was black and soft, sparsely 
covered with weeds and grass. And hero 
and there wo could still see the llttlo foot¬ 
prints closo together, as wo hurried on. 


"Soo whero ho broke off those tender 
sprouts,” said Tom. “Litllo cub I Isn’t it 
curious? I wonder whero his mother is. 
I’vo hoard of children’s being carried off by 
wild boasts, and so growing up to mako 
‘ wild men.’ Perhaps wo’vo stumbled upon 
an example.” 

Likely enough; so on wo went. 

“ I declare, ho walks well for a little one,” 
said Tom, aftor a while. “ Why, we’ve como 
as much as a quarter of a mile from tho 
brook.” 

A few moments after wo camo out to a 
largo yellow birch treo, or rather stub, for it 
was all decayed and evidently hollow, having 
a great open liolo in the trunk at the roots. 
Tlio littlo footmarks led directly towards 
tills hole. 

“ You don’t supposo lio’s crawled Into that 
hole, do yon ?” asked Tom. “ I declare, ho 
has,” continued he, pointing to a track in 
tho wot punk within tho aperture. “Gono 
in tlioro, ns I live!” 

Wo both looked in. Tlio inside of tlio 
tree had rotted away, and tho hollow cavity 
extended both upward and downward Into 
tho root beneath tho ground—a dark holo 
indeed. 

“Fell In tlioro, I’m afraid!” exclaimed 
Tom. “ Ilaby, littlo chuck, aro you down 
tlicro? Likely as anyway there’s wator at 
tho bottom. If it weren't so dark down 
thcrol Got any matches, Jed? Let’s mako 
a torch.” 

I pulled off a crispy roll of bark, and light¬ 
ing it let it down into tho opening. Neither 
of us had thought of looking up the hollow 
trunk. Nobody would expect a baby to climb 
a tree. But the moment we put in the fire 
there was a great scrambling overhead du 
tho inside, and a shower of dust mid punk 
camo rattling down. 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Tom. “Tlio little 
rascal is up instead of down. I don’t beliovo 
it is a child. But that is n baby’s foot, fast 
enough,” said ho, stepping hack and again 
examining tho track. “Yes, little brat! 
Scared,I suppose. How ho can climb! They 
Bya little babies can swim, too. I shouldn’t 
wonder If tlioy did make 1 wild men’ In just 
this way.” Then In a coaxing voice, “ Como, 
baby, como down. Wo wont hurt you. O 
no I Wo'll tako you to your mother.” 

But tlio baby gavo no indications of com¬ 
ing down; and, dcsplto the dust which filled 
tho aperture, Tom again poked in his head 
to sco if ho couldn’t discern him. 
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“Light another piece of bark, Jed," said 
he, “ and let me take it. I can see something 
up there, but I’ll bo skinned, if it looks like a 
baby.” 

I got tho bark, and putting Hon the end of 
a stick, wo thrust it up tho hollow, and saw, 
up some ton or twelvo feet—not exactly a 
baby, but a big raccoon peering curiously 
down, with his roguish faco turned askew, 
ns if he thought it a moro than common joko. 

“Soldi” ejaculated Tom, pulling out his 
head and gazing comically at the little track. 
“ Well, X never know that boforo. A rac¬ 
coon makes a track just like a little child’s. 


Well, live and learn. I ought to have known 
bettor; but I’vo been completely 1 douo for’ 
this time. Jed, for pity’s sake, don’t toll a 
soul of this baby-hunt. It would bo tho ruin¬ 
ation of both of us. Confound that raccoon 1 
let’s glvo it to him.” 

It was hard to see wherein tho ’coon was 
to blame, and harder still to get at him. 

“ Let’s cut down tho tree,” said Tom. 

But thcro was no axe within five miles. 
I’vo thought since wo might liavo smoked 
him out, but wo didn’t think of that then. 
Wo went quietly back to our fishing, having 
taken a now lesson in natural history. 
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WHO WAS BENEVOLENT? 

BY KART A «T. BISHOP. 


"I am tirdd to death of this ceaseless 
crotcheting,” said Margaret, the adopted 
and much-patronized poor relation of the 
magnificent Mrs. Dalforth. “I tell you 
■what it is, aunty, I don’t much believe in 
all this parading goodness.” 

“Hush, Margie dearP’ returned the pale 
invalid addressed, raising herself in the 
stiff-backed chair, and adjusting her glass¬ 
es. “Wemustn’t judge others, child, but 
do our own duty. Just run to her, and ask 
if she will let me have a skein of that gray 
yarn. I so much want to finish this knit¬ 
ting for old Bessy.” 

The young lady left the room, and in a 
moment returned with the ungracious an¬ 
swer that “ Mrs. Dalforth did not want to 
be bothered.” 

With a sigh the brown eyes were bent 
upon the crotchet work, and the pale fin¬ 
gers of the invalid went on with the knit¬ 
ting; nor did either speak until the sharp 
bell of her patroness summoned Margaret 
to her presence. 

“Margaret,” said the lady, as the girl en¬ 
tered, “I expect a gentleman—in short, 
my nephew—here in a few days. I shall be 
hurried to death with tjie fair at which An¬ 
nie is to have a table, and with the charity 
dinner on the lawn. I must have more 
help in the kitchen; and besides—•” The 
lady bit her lip, and the unfinished sen¬ 
tence seemed to embarrass her. 

“ You don’t mean, aunt, that I am to be¬ 
come a housemaid?” 

‘‘Now, no foolish nonsense! I want 


your services, do you hear? It is not for 
you to dictate in what manner.” 

“Very well, madam,” was the meek re¬ 
ply. “ What are my present duties ?” 

“ O, nothing. I want yon to keep out of 
the way—that is, you need not answer the 
bell when Mr. Dalforth arrives.” 

The brown eyes lit up as a laugh danced 
through them, hut the sad look came back 
as the chubby figure of her cousin rudely 
passed her, and quietly she went to her 
newly-assigned duties. 

Great was the sensation at Dalforth Hall 
when, from his finished tour, arrived Ar¬ 
thur Dalforth, Esq., and as he cordially 
pressed his aunt’s band, she inwardly com¬ 
mented that less than fifty thousand a year 
would render such a noble exterior a 
prize; and when for a little while, set free 
from attendance on her guest, she retired 
to*her chamber to arrange and rearrange 
the juxtapositions in which her daughter 
Annie and the graceful stranger were to be 
prominent actors. 

“ By the by, aunt,” said our hero, on the 
morning after his arrival, “where is my 
pretty cousin Margaret? You have not 
grown weary of your benevolent scheme of 
educating her?” 

“ She has gone away for the present, that 
is—will yon have another cup of coffee?” 
And Mrs. Dalforth blushed with embar¬ 
rassment and anger. 

“Humph!” thought Arthur; “it seems 
I am on unpleasant ground.” 

“Annie dear, you are to give the prizes 
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to the poor women at noon. ' You will 
want Arthur to assist you with the refresh¬ 
ments, which are very liberal. You had 
better get ready, my love.” 

“O dear! what weary work to drone 
over these dull people for two hours P* re¬ 
plied the young lady. 

Arthur laughed, while Mrs. Dalforth 
shot a reproving look at her daughter. 

As the ladies had their arrangements to 
make, our hero strolled into the garden; 
and concealed behind a flowering labur¬ 
num, unwillingly became the auditor of the 
following conversation: 

“How kind of you, Margie dear, it is so 
little lean relish, to improve your servitude 
for my comfort P* 

“Every lot has its advantages, aunty; 
and while I am cook’s mate you will find 
the improvement in your rations.” 

“I wish cousin Dalforth understood real 
charity,” said the same weak voice. “ How¬ 
ever, old Bessy, my dear, must share our 
brief comfort. While they are giving the 
dinner on the lawn, steal through the 
Bhrubbery to the cottage, and take the 
shawl I have knit her.” 

“Steal through the shrubberyP* mut¬ 
tered our hero. “ There’ll be two in the 
shrubbery at the appointed time.” 

Benign was the countenance of Mrs. 
Dalforth, while her short red-haired daugh¬ 
ter, in the dress of a shepherdess, distrib¬ 
uted with a condescending grace the very 
small amount of money to the neatest 
workers in the neighborhood; and when at 
length, with much parade, mother and 
daughter had seated the hungry band on 
the green, there to enjoy a collation before 
the eyes of the assembled neighbors, for 
the gentry were afterward to lunch in the 
hall, Mr. Dalforth could nowhere be found. 

Margaret, on her humble errand, had 
started for the cottage, when, at a turn of 
the park, she encountered the handsome 
stranger, who she at once felt must be her 
cousin. 

“Pardon me,” he said, touching his 
hat, “ but do I not address Miss Lindsay, 
Mrs. Dalforth’s niece ?” 

“ I am in haste, sir,” she said, “ and 
Mrs. Dalforth would be quite displeased if 
she knew you had addressed me.” 

“A thousand pardons P’ he exclaimed, 
puzzled by the rough garb and plain felt 
bonnet; but the soft languishing eyes, 
square white forehead and graceful figure, 


he felt sure were not those of a housemaid; 
while the small white hand, holding the 
rough basket, he felt sure he had often 
clasped when helping his pretty cousin 
over some rock on former nutting excur¬ 
sions. 

******* 

“Annie, you forget your part,” were the 
sharp words that came through the brier 
hedge. “Your undisguised contempt of 
these poor people will spoil all.” 

“ Well, ma, I do hate them, with their 
‘ yes m’um,’ and ‘Pm obleeged.’ ” 

“That’s all very well, Annie; but you 
lose fifty thousand a year if you don’t keep 
your mask better on. Arthur really has a 
foolish sympathy with these sort of people; 
and you only make my task the harder.” 

“Pardon me, my dear aunt,” said Ar¬ 
thur, stepping forward with Margaret, 
whose unwilling hand he would retain; “ I 
will release you from all future tasks on 
my account. I shall leave for Belleview 
this afternoon, and I would commend my 
cousin to your kindlier care for a short 
time, when, I trust, as my wife, she will 
leave for Europe.” 
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WIMG HIS WAT. 

BY MARY FRANCES WILSON. 


CHAPTER L 

Mbs. Lasselle had been having “ pri¬ 
vate theatricals.” They had proved a.very 
great burden upon her volatile mind; and 
she drew a long sigh of relief as the cur¬ 
tain fell upon the closing scene of “ Trea¬ 
son.” However, she had the grand satis¬ 
faction of knowing that the affair had been 
a decided success. Especially the leading 
character was voted a success; but of 
course that was to be expected, said the 
audience, for he was a “ professional per¬ 
son.” Mrs. Lasselle’s nephew, who was to 
have taken the character of Philip Nolan, 
had the bad taste to break his arm just at 
that critical time; and as there was not 
time for anybody else to learn the part, 
Mrs. Lasselle was quite in despair, until 
some one suggested hiring a professional 
actor to fill the vacancy. She did not like 
that idea, but there was no other way out 
of the difficulty, so she commissioned her 
chief masculine aid to seek out and engage 
a suitable person. Said masculine was Mr. 
Cary Fennimore, a sort of confidential 
friend of Mrs. Lasselle, whom she was 
popularly supposed to iavor as a suitor for 
the hand of her niece, le was quite dis¬ 
tinguished as an amateur actor, and knew 
a great many professionals; so he found 
no trouble iu securing the services of a 
competent Philip Nolan. 

Mrs. Lasselle believed implicitly in Cary 
Fennimore, and in her eyes he could hard¬ 
ly be imprudent; yet she was a little 
shocked at his choice. She was too con¬ 
stant a theatre-goer not to know what a 
very ill reputation Heman Darrell bore. 
That, of course, did not in the least de¬ 
tract from his popularity; he was quite a 
favorite with the theatre-going public. 
But the world which sat in the dress-circle 
and clapped its patrician hands so enthusi¬ 
astically when he came “ on” in a popular 
role, was fully aware what a bad fellow he 
was; and Mrs. Lasselle, much as she ad¬ 
mired him at the Athenseum, was rather 
startled at the idea of seeing him play in 
her own virtuous parlors. It is a question 
whether the actor’s sins, which, like him¬ 
self, were public property, were any worse 


than those of some whom Mrs. Lasselle 
gladly welcomed to sit among his audience; 
only the latter were more select and exclu¬ 
sive sinners, not to be discussed by vulgar 
tongues. 

However, there was no help for it; and 
Mrs. Lasselle accepted the situation, and 
since she must have Heman Darrell, set 
about making the most of him as an “ at* 
traction.” And as the curtain fell, she 
had the satisfaction of knowing that, as I 
remarked at first, the performance had 
been a decided success. 

There was a private supper after the per¬ 
formance, and Mrs. Lasselle, after many 
scruples and much consultation of Cary 
Fennimore, decided that Heman Darrell 
must be asked to remain to it. So, when 
the last of the audience had bowed, and 
complimented, and taken leave (all except 
a few favored ones who had been invited 
to stay), she hastened away to the little 
back parlor behind the stage. She would 
not have been disappointed if she had 
found the actor gone, though she had re¬ 
solved, if she must invite him, to do it 
graciously. But he was still there, though 
most of the amateur “ company ” had gone 
down to the supper-room. He was evi¬ 
dently on the point of leaving, for he held 
his hat in his hand as he stood talking to 
Cary Fennimore and a young lady, who 
were laughing immoderately at some story 
he was telling. 

He was a very handsome man, thfa 
scamp of an actor. He looked rather 
younger than his age, twenty-eight; Cary 
Fennimore, who was a year his junior, 
seemed the older of the two. Iu figure, 
just tall enough to he elegant, with a 
charm i n g grace of movement and manner, 
and a strangely sweet voice, there was 
something very attractive about him. The 
charm of his face was not all in the regular 
features, the handsome mouth, the bril¬ 
liant dark eyes, and the white brow with 
its crown of black curls, that were enough 
of themselves to turn a girlish brain. 
There was more than beauty in his face; 
it had a power and depth of expression as 
rare as it was fascinating. 
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He politely suspended liis conversation 
as Mrs. Lasselle entered the room, and 
bowed deferentially when she approached; 
and, under the charm of his grace and 
courtesy, the lady found no difficulty in 
looking and speaking very graciously in¬ 
deed as she said: 

“You are not going, Mr. Darrell? Of 
course we expect you to remain to our lit¬ 
tle supper. You will not disappoint us?” 

Cary Fennimore, who, as “manager,” 
assumed authority, observed that he had 
proffered the invitation unsuccessfully, 
and he hoped Mrs. Lasselle would do betr 
ter; upon which airs. Lasselle urged her 
request, and the actor gallantly yielded. 

“ The play was a charming success,” re¬ 
marked Mrs. Lasselle; “for which, I sup¬ 
pose, we are principally to credit you, Mr. 
Darrell?” 

“ By no means,’’ replied Heman Darrell. 
“ The ladies and gentlemen did remark¬ 
ably well, all of them.” 

“ Especially Miss Winnifred,” smiled 
Cary Fennimore, bowing to the young 
lady; “what a surprisingly fine Amanda 
she made! Let me congratulate you on 
your talent. Miss Winnie.” 

Winnifred Carden laughed, and asserted 
that she had not a particle of histrionic 
talent, and Mr. Fennimore knew that her 
doing tolerably well was entirely owing to 
Mr. Darrell; which was all very true. 

“Well, never mind discussing the mat¬ 
ter now!” exclaimed Mrs. Lasselle. “Let 
us go down to supper, for X begin to feel 
bearish!” 

“Shall I take you down?” said Cary , 
offering his arm. Mrs. Lasselle took it, 
and the next moment remembered with 
dismay that Wi nnifr ed was left to the 
actor. She was just taking his arm as 
Mrs. Lasselle glanced around, and that 
lady, seeing that the case was hopeless, 
submitted, and went down to supper, fol¬ 
lowed by her niece and Heman Darrell. 

Miss Carden did not seem at all dissatis¬ 
fied with her escort; she appeared to find 
the young actor very agreeable company. 
She knew all about him, but she could not 
help being pleased by his graceful atten¬ 
tions. He did not bore her, like Cary Fen- 
nimore, with continual compliments, but 
his manner was full of respectful admira¬ 
tion. After playing 4 4 Treason 5 ’ with him, 
it was very natural that she should feel as 
if 3he had known him longer and better 


than the acquaintance of an evening. She 
laughed at his witty nousense with the 
greatest freedom, and accepted his civili¬ 
ties with perfect ease; yet through it all 
there was an indefinable and intangible 
something which made him feel that she 
was keeping him at a distance; that they 
were not to be friends because of this 
night’s acquaintance. He understood, 
when he went away from the house, that 
it would not he as a guest, but as a hired 
actor who had done his required work and 
received his pay, and who would have no 
more right to speak to or claim acquaint 
ance with this girl at his side than he had 
before they met It was not a pleasant 
thing to know. 

For all that he exerted himself to please 
her. If he might never meet her again, 
she should, at least, remember him favor¬ 
ably. Mrs. Lasselle, who, greatly to her 
disappointment, had been obliged to take 
a seat ever so far from her niece, cast many 
an anxious glance in her direction, not at 
all liking the very pleasant terms which 
Winnie and the actor seemed to have es¬ 
tablished. Winnie, at last, saw that she 
was disturbed, and understood the cause. 
She flushed Uncomfortably, and tried to 
be more reserved; but just then Heman 
Darrell made an unusually witty sally, and 
caused her to laugh again; whereat she 
exclaimed: 

44 Dear me, M^ Darrell, you make me 
laugh too muchl^’m positive that I must 
be conducting in a very silly manner, for I 
gee my aunt looking reproachfully at me. 
Yon really must not be so funny.” 

“I’ll be a graveyardP* said Heman, sol¬ 
emnly ; at which Winnie laughed again. 

Merriment was exceedingly becoming to 
Winnifred Carden. It showed her sweet 
innocent young face to the very best ad¬ 
vantage; and Heman Darrell took an ex¬ 
quisite pleasure in seeing her brown eyes 
sparkle and dance, and watching the dim¬ 
ples come into her pretty cheeks, and the 
white teeth gleam out through her smiling 
parted lips. She was not a great beauty; 
there were scores of handsomer girls at 
Mrs. Lasselle’s that night. But her face 
was a very pleasing one, especially to 
Heman Darrell, who had seen so many 
bold, forward, flippant faces. It was a 
pure, good, girlish face, very artless and 
unaffected, but far from characterless. In¬ 
deed, it had a great deal of character, of 
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its own gentle womanly kind. Pretty, too, 
with a fresh innocent prettiness, quite as 
attractive in its way as the stately beauty 
of those handsomer girls. And Winnie’s 
face was very like herself. 

She was pure, and good, and womanly; 
unspoiled by wealth and society, and true 
to herself through all its shams and decep¬ 
tions; and there was firmness and spirit 
enough in her composition to have made 
her a heroine upon a heroic occasion. 

Heman Darrell had known some good 
women in his life—not many; but when 
he met such a one, he knew it, and re¬ 
spected her with a depth of regard and rev¬ 
erence unknown to many a better man. 
Mrs. Lasselle need not have feared his ex¬ 
erting any contaminating influence upon 
her niece; for even while he strove to in¬ 
terest and please her, that she might re¬ 
member him, he felt that he had nothing 
in common with her pure nature, save 
their common humanity. In his thought 
he placed her above and beyond himself, 
as the stars of heaven were above and be¬ 
yond him. 

So, when he took his leave that night, 
along with Cary Fennimore, he did not 
touch her hand as Cary did; he only 
bowed to her and to Mrs. Lasselle, and 
stepped out, after Cary, into the street. As 
the door closed after him, Mrs. Lasselle 
breathed a sigh of relief, and told herself 
that she would not be guilty of such an¬ 
other piece of imprudence. Then she for¬ 
got Heman Darrell; she would have been 
shocked if she had known that her niece 
did not. 

Winnie found herself thinking of him 
.long after he was gone. T hinkin g of his 
glorious face, as it had looked in the play, 
when he made it so perfectly express the 
changing passions of poor Philip Nolan; 
of his exquisite voice, that seemed to thrill 
her yet; of his wit and his gallant cour¬ 
tesy; and, with a strangely bitter and re¬ 
gretful pang, of the bad, bad name he 
bore; of the many sins that the world laid 
to his charge. Heman Darrell had not 
failed in Ills effort; Winnie did remember 
him, though it were better for her peace 
that she had not I 

She was very late at the breakfast-table 
on the following morning, and Mrs. Las¬ 
selle commented on her being unusually 
grave and still. All day she was thought¬ 
ful and abstracted; so much so as to be 


quite unlike her usual self; and her aunt 
expressed much anxiety lest she had fa¬ 
tigued herself too much with the theatri¬ 
cals. Had not Winnie better give np their 
proposed hall that evening, and remain at 
home ? But Winnie assured her she was 
not tired, not in the least, and she did not 
think it right to disappoint Mrs. B., to whom 
she had promised so positively to come; 
and Mrs. Lasselle amiably agreed. 

Indeed, Winnie did not look fatigued or 
jaded when she came into the parlor all 
dressed for the ball, in shining silk and 
misty gauze, with white pearls, like frozen 
teardrops, on her arms and about her slen¬ 
der white throat. Her eyes were very 
bright, and her cheeks flushed with a 
warm color, like the heart of a damask 
rose, while a smile was making dimples all 
about her pretty mouth. She was looking 
very lovely, and Mrs. Lasselle exclaimed, 
in a voice full of satisfaction: 

“Why, Winnie, child I you are charm¬ 
ing I You never looked better in your 
life.” 

If Mrs. Lasselle had known what brought 
that smile to Winnie’s face, she might not 
have been entirely pleased at the circum¬ 
stance. A moment before coming down 
from her room she had paused to glance 
out from the bay-window in the hall; and 
she saw Heman Darrell walking past, 
across the street. He chanced to turn hi% 
head and look up as she stood there, and 
smiled and bowed. She had not thought 
of the act at all in the way of any question 
as to its propriety; but it was plainly un¬ 
expected to him, for his handsome face lit 
up with sudden surprised pleasure, and his 
dark eyes fairly glowed as he lifted his 
hat- For her life she could not have told 
why she blushed so as she turned from the 
window and went down to her aunt. 

Then came the ball, which she enjoyed 
with all the zest of a happy girl’s first 
season. Yet there was one drawback to 
its pleasure; she was a favorite in society, 
and no one was more courted; yet, thor¬ 
oughly as she enjoyed it all, she would 
have been better satisfied if Caiy Fenni¬ 
more had been less devotedly attentive to 
her. She had no feeling beyond a little 
friendly li k ing for him, and it troubled her 
that he should continually manifest a feel¬ 
ing so much more tender. On this night 
he was extremely devoted. She tried in 
vain to escape his attentions; he would 
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not be discouraged. Wherever she went, 
whatever she did, he was at her side, with 
his admiring eyes, and his air of being 
completely at her command. 

At last he “came to a climax,’’ as Mrs. 
Lasselle expressed it; which is to say, that 
he found her in a little ante-room alone, 
and proposed to her. He had not meant 
to do it then; he was far from sure of her 
favor, and he had not intended to speak 
until he was certain that his suit would not 
be rejected. But her manner that evening 
tantalized him into a precipitation very 
unlike Cary Fennimore’s usual moderate 
deliberate self. 

So he proposed to her, in an anxious 
flurried style, with something of dread in 
it, that made her inexpressibly sorry for 
him. She refused him quietly, firmly, but 
very kindly, yet in a manner that left him 
no hope. He heard her with that desolate 
feeling which is not despair but akin to it, 
and when she had finished he turned from 
her without a word, and was going from 
the room, downcast and silent; but she de¬ 
tained him, saying, gently, with her hand 
on his arm: 

“ Cary, we have always beengoodfriends; 
you will not be less my friend because I 
could not have you more ?” 

“ O yes!—no, I mean,” faltered Cary, not 
exactly knowing what he did mean. Poor 
fellow, he was so bitterly disappointed! 
“Don’t think,” he said, earnestly, “that I 
shall let this make us enemies, Winnie. I 
shall always be your friend, and you have 
given me no reason to blame you in the 
least. It is only my fault that I was blind 
enough to imagine that you felt more than 
friendly to me.” 

“You are very good to see it so, Cary,” 
said Winnie, with the tears coming into 
her eyes. “You deserve a better love than 
mine.” 

He only sighed, touched her hand slight¬ 
ly with his own, and went out. Winnie 
went home; there was no more enjoyment 
in the ball. She liked Cary too well not to 
grieve over his disappointment, even though 
she could not find it in her heart to make 
him happy. 


CHAPTER H. 

They were playing “Treason” at the 
Athenaeum; so Mrs. Lasselle informed 
Winnie one morning at breakfast, and als.o 


that Heman Darrell was the leading 
character. 

“ That actor, you recollect, who assisted 
in our theatricals last spring, my dear,” 
she added, by way of refreshing Winnie’s 
memory as to who Heman Darrell was. 

Winnie’s memory did not need it; she 
had not forgotten Heman Darrell. She 
thought of him often, and very kindly, and 
whenever she went to the theatre and he 
appeared upon the stage, she felt a sensa¬ 
tion of pleasure for which she did not seek 
to account, and she watched his acting 
with something more than a critic’s inter¬ 
est. Once she felt strangely happy at 
hearing Cary Fennimore remark to another 
“amateur” of his acquaintance, that “one 
didn’t hear anything of that wild scamp 
Heman Darrell lately. He appeared to be 
getting steady.” 

So her tone was far from indifferent 
when she stopped playing with her tea¬ 
spoon and said: 

“We shall go to see him, I suppose ?” 

“ Of course; Pve quite a curiosity to see 
Darrellin ‘Treason’ again,” Mrs.Lasselle 
answered. 

But that evening when they sat in their 
private box, lowest tier, waiting for the 
curtain to rise, Winnie seemed by far the 
most “ curious ” of the two; for while her 
aunt leaned back in her chair and chatted 
idly with Cary, she leaned forward with her 
eyes fixed eagerly upon the curtain, while 
her little foot tapped impatiently upon the 
floor. When the curtain rolled up and the 
play commenced, she was visibly impatient 
for the appearance of Philip Nolan. 

Magnificently handsome he looked when 
he “ came on ” in the midst of enthusiastic 
applause. As he stepped forward to the 
footlights he turned his face toward the 
box where Winnie sat, and a sudden flush 
came to his face as he met her look of pas¬ 
sionate admiration. She was bending over 
toward the stage, her eyes glowing, her 
cheeks burning red, and her lips half 
parted with a smile. His heart beat high, 
and he was trembling with delight as he 
took up his role with a proud determination 
to do his best because she saw him . That 
sudden meeting of their eyes, that one 
swift glance of mutual admiration, had 
kindled in his heart the tender emotion al¬ 
ready familiar to Winnie’s. 

They loved 1 these two, so far apart in 
station and in themselves. This man, so 
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reckless and hardened in sin and error; 
this woman, so pure and good, so true to 
her womanly nature. He loved this girl 
whom he saw but for the second time; and 
Winnifred Carden, who had refused her 
heart to irreproachable Cary Fe uni more, 
gave it unasked to the dissolute young 
actor Heman Darrell. 

Meanwhile the play went on. And Win- 
nifred, listening to the passionate words 
of love which he was rehearsing to the 
"Amanda 9 * at his side, recalled that even¬ 
ing when she had listened to the same 
words, and replied to Mm in Amanda’s 
tender speech. The actor had never done 
so well; he fairly outdid himself, and the 
house rang with applause at the end of 
every act. Mrs. Lasselle was m raptures, 
and declared that Darrell was actually a 
genius. 

Suddenly a terrible cry rang through the 
crowded house; a cry of “ Fire, fire! The 
theatre is on fire F* The throng went wild 
with terror; there was a panic and a rush 
for the doors. One of the side entrances 
was nailed up, because of some repairing. 
The crowd that rushed for the other was 
driven back by a broad sheet of dame, that 
burst out suddenly, enveloping the door¬ 
way, and there was no-way of egress except 
the main doors, toward which the panic- 
stricken throng surged in - one hurrying 
human tide. 

Mrs. Lasselle shrieked and wrong her 
hands in helpless terror; Winnie, pale with, 
fright, ran to the front of the box, with an 
instinctive hope of escape in that direction, 
while Cary hurried to unlock the box 
entrance. But as he threw it open a cloud 
of smoke rolled through it, and he turned 
back in dismay just as Winnie fell senseless 
to the floor, stricken down by a falling 
board with which some one had attempted 
to aid bis descent from the gallery. 

It was a crisis; Mrs. Lasselle screamed, 
and Cary felt helpless, but there was ona 
at hand who was equal to the occasion. A 
graceful form in the dress of Philip Nolan 
leaped from the stage into the box, and a 
quick clear voice exclaimed: 

“ The stage entrance I This way, Fenni- 
more; Fll take care of the young lady.” 

And Heman Darrell, cool and self-pos¬ 
sessed in the midst of all this-panic, lifted 
Winnie in his strong arms and leaped back 
upon the stage, followed by Mrs. Lasselle 
and Cary. He led the way quickly across 


the Btage, through a long passage, and out 
by a rear door to the street at the back of 
the theatre. There was a drug store across 
the way, and thither he bore the insensible 
Winnie, and set about helping Mrs. Lasselle 
to restore her to consciousness, while Cary 
went off to get a carriage. 

“O Mr. Darrell, what shall Ido? I’m 
afraid she is badly hurt!” sobbed Mrs. 
Lasselle, getting frightened at the sight of 
a wound upon Winnie’s head, from which 
the blood was trickling over her face and 
neck. 

“ I fear she is,” said Heman, in husky 
tones, and turning very pale. “Let me 
call Doctor Chase; his office is close at 
hand.” And away he went. 


Time—two months later. Scene—Mrs. 
Lasselle’s parlor. Winnie Carden looked 
very lovely sitting in the deep bay-window, 
with the glow of the gaslight on her rip¬ 
pling hair, and her white dress drifting 
like folds of snow about her chair; and 
Heman Darrell thought so, too, for his 
eyes were glowing as he stood beside her, 
and his face was bright with a look of more 
than admiration . Since the night when he 
carried her in his arms from the burning 
theatre, he had been admitted as a fre¬ 
quent visitor at Mrs. Lasselle’s; at first, it 
was on the pretext of inquiring about 
Winnie, who was ill for over a week; and 
when there was no longer any excuse for 
solicitude about her, he did not cease his 
calls. Mrs. Lasselle, grateful for what he 
had done, and really forced, in spite of 
herself, to like the handsome agreeable 
actor, did not discourage his coming. She 
contented herself with “ ta kin g an interest 
in him,” as she said, and lecturing him in* 
maternal fashion for being “ so dreadfully 
wicked,” and “ making people talk so about 
him f ’ and at last she stopped even that, 
when she saw how uncomfortable it made ? 
Heman, who took it all in pained earnest. 
“People talked” about Mrs. Lasselle, toe,, 
for admitting him to her house; but Mrs. 
Lasselle’a position in society was so assured 
that she could do what she liked. 

A change had come over Heman Darrell. 
He gave people no more occasion to talk. 
He was missed from the haunts of dissipa¬ 
tion where he had once been known, an<L 
he seemed to have quite forgotten his oldt 
companions and his old habits. Season, 
sufficient for it all—he loved Winnie Car- 
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den; and a pore love for a good woman 
will keep any man from sin. When He man 
thought what a barrier between him and 
the girl he so loved was his past life, he 
loathed it too bitterly for any desire to re¬ 
turn to it. He would have given all his 
future life could it have blotted out the 
memory of his past. 

Darrell had never felt his unworthiness 
more keenly than he felt it that ni^ht, 
because Winnie looked so pure and inno¬ 
cent in her spotless white garments, and 
because several occurrences that day had 
reminded him of foul spots in his own life 
he would have been glad to forget. Winnie 
noticed that be looked unhappy and ill at 
ease, and at length she spoke of it. 

“ What is the matter with you to-night ¥* 
she said. “You are not like yourself. 
Why are you so sad and silent?” 

“ Why?” he repeated, slowly; then sud¬ 
denly replied, with vehement bitterness, 
“ Because I cannot help thinking of the 
great gulf between you and me, Miss 
Carden!” 

She looked up at him suddenly, with 
wide surprised eyes, hut a little flush came 
into her cheek as she faltered: 

“What do you mean? Have I said or 
done anything to hurt you, Heman ?” She 
had a frank way of calling him by his name 
that almost troubled while it pleased him. 

“ You —O my darling, my saint, how 
could you hurt me?” he cried, in his pas¬ 
sion; and then, seeing her start and turn 
pale, he tried to check himself, but his 
heart would he heard, and he dropped upon 
his knees at her feet, almost moaning, 
“ Winnie, forgive me—I love you?’ 

For a moment there was silence, save for 
Heman’s breathing, strong and quick, like 
one who was battling with himself. Then 
Winnie stood up before him, and placing 
both her hands upon his shoulders, she 
said, in a firm clear voice: 

“ Heman, stand up. An honest love is 
nothing to ask forgiveness for.” 

In a moment he was on his feet, clasping 
her hands and looking down into her un¬ 
shrinking eyes, while he poured forth the 
story of his love. 

“It is an honest love, Winnie,” he said, 
in passionate accents. “ Whatever I have 
been, there is no stain upon my love for 
you. Winnie, give me but the faintest 
shadow of a hope that you will ever return 
it, and I will wait twenty years. I will 


live my whole life over; I will do anything 
to win my way to a place that you may not 
he ashamed to share!” 

He spoke so impetuously that she could 
not have interrupted him had she chosen, 
and so she heard him out before she 
answered. 

“Heman, I love you, and I am not 
ashamed to share any social position with 
the man I love. Wait one year, and prove 
to me that you will be worthy of what you 
ask, and I will be yours whenever you 
choose to claim me.” 

“My darling, my true-hearted girl! I 
will be worthy, so help me God!” he said. 
And he pressed his lips to her white hand, 
not daring yet to kis3 her lips. 

Then she sent him away, for it was late. 
He went with a light in his face and a hap¬ 
piness in his heart such as he had not 
known for years—nay, such as he had 
never known, for he had never loved until 
that strong passion came and changed the 
whole current of his being. 

He had sworn to be worthy of the woman 
who loved him, and he kept his word. 
There were splendid possibilities in Heman 
Darrell’s nature. That he had not reached 
them was owing more to his surroundings, 
and the influences which had borne upon 
his impressible character, than to any 
innate disinclination for good. An influ¬ 
ence as strong and pure as Winnie Carden’s 
love was enough to counteract all others. 
With that in his favor, it was not hard for 
Heman to make himself the man he should 
have been. He left the stage, and devoted 
himself to authorship. He had always 
written more or less, and now that he gave 
his entire attention to his pen, it brought 
him success. When Winnie married him 
at the end of the promised year, she was 
not ashamed of him. 
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WRITING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

BY ADA X4. FLETCHER. 


My story Fad "been in my head all that 
night, awake or dreaming, until every sit* 
nation and every character—indeed, every 
feature of my hero and heroine were as fa¬ 
miliar to me as the scenes of my everyday 
life and the faces of my friends about ms. 
Burning to put it all on paper, immortalize 
myself in the columns of the “ Weekly 
Martinsville News,” and receive enough of 
“ filthy lucre » therefor to enable me to in¬ 
dulge in my taste for making Christmas 
presents, I arose, twisted my hair in a not 
very classical knot at the back of my head, 
donned my oldest calico dtess, minus col¬ 
lar or ruffle, and descended with steps 
more rapid than graceful to breakfast. 

I was greeted with remarks, perhaps 


amusing enough to the speakers, but more 
unpalatable than pleasant to me. Grand¬ 
ma peered through her spectacles reprov¬ 
ingly. 

“ I never in my life came to the break- 
fast-table without smoothing my hair,” 
she Baid, dryly. 

“ I thought you must he dressing up,” 
said auntie, pouring out my coffee, “by 
the time it has been since I called you, but 
X didn’t think you would put ou the best 
you had.” 

“ Hush, mother P* said my cousin Dick. 
“ Don’t yon know girls always want to look 
their prettiest at all times, for fear Some¬ 
body might come in ? Have a bit of steak, 
Nellie, or do people in love ever eat steak?” 
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I bore all this in silence; I was getting 
used £0 it, yoa see, but my cousin Flora 
took up the cudgels in my defence. 

“Let Hellie alone, all of yon. Didn’t 
you know she was going to commence her 
story to-day?” 

“A story P* cried Dick, dropping Ms 
knife and fork with a great clatter in Ms 
plate. “ Is it possible ? And we have been 
disturbing her imagination in this cruel 
manner! Let us repent in sackcloth and 
ashes. Nellie, wilt thou forgive me, or—” 

“0 you foolish hoy?* I cried, half 
laughing at his tragic attitude, half vexed 
at his teasing tone. “ Show your repent¬ 
ance by letting me alone for. the remainder 
of the day, mil you!” And then I heat a 
hasty retreat into the sitting-room, fol¬ 
lowed by Dick’s, “Poor scribbling child! 
To leave such coffee and steak for paper 
and ink!” 

An hour later I was seated in the centre 
of the room, with all my materials before 
me, and the title of my story, “Helen’s 
Remorse,” written upon the smooth fair 
surface of the first foolscap sheet. In her 
sheepskin covered chair before the fire sat 
grandma, her hands busy with knitting- 
work^a dainty little red stocking for a 
restless little foot I knew of—and anntie 
rocked in the other corner, of course busy 
with something or other; who ever saw 
auntie when she was not busy ? A little 
red dress, this time, braided with black, 
for the same youngster who was to wear 
the stocking. And Flora’s crochet-needle 
flewgayly in and ont with its sunny thread, 
“making trimming,” woman’s invariable 
work when she has notMng better to do. 
Dick was out upon the farm at work, and 
Willie, the tease and torment of the house, 
riding his stick-horse gravely to water out 
in the yard; everything was favorable for 
my literary pursuits. I wrote: 

“Helen Arundel sat before the embers 
that bitterly cold evening in December, 
her face buried in her hands, her golden 
hair streaming about her, and her very at- 
titude expressing the despondency and 
wretchedness that filled her 8001 .” 

“Ellen,” said grandma to my aunt, “I 
haven’t an idea this stocking will be big 
enough! And it wont do him a bit of 
good if it isn’t. What do you think about 
it ? 9 

“I declare, X don’t know, grandma. 
Hig legs are small, but then, he’ll not wear 


them out tMs winter, and will grow before 
next. Hellie, yon know more about your 
sister’s baby than we do—what do you. 
think?” 

Brought back to realities and red stock¬ 
ings from golden hair and “despondency 
and wretchedness,” it was sotnd time be¬ 
fore I could find out what was wanted of 
me. Then, the vexed question being set¬ 
tled by a verdict, “ Large enough, plenty,” 
I climbed up again to my heroine. 

“How long she sat there musing so bit¬ 
terly she did not know, but the twilight 
was falling when she raised‘her head, and 
the man was lighting the lamps in the 
crowded street outside. PusMng back her 
heavy hair with one trembling hand, she 
said—” 

“OmaS ‘Willie has left the gate open, 
and every one of the horses are in the 
yard. O, my rosebushes and chrysanthe¬ 
mums P’ 

It was Flora’s distressed voice, and, al¬ 
ways ready to help her, X threw down my 
pen, and we sallied forth to put ont the 
intruders, and bring in the small heathen 
who had left the gate open. Filling his 
lap with chestnuts to keep him still, I be¬ 
gan again: 

“ She said—” 

“ Stop, Hellie, a minute,” said auntie. 
“This dress nearly fits Willie. Don’t you 
know it will be too large for that baby?” 

“ Indeed, I don’t know,” I said, losing 
my temper at last, “and I don’t care! I 
can’t write if I am interrupted this way.” 

“ Well, then, don’t write P’ said auntie. 
“ Xf 'it’s going to make you cross every 
time, I’m sure I wish yon wouldn’t write.” 

“Well, now, put yourself in her place, 
Ellen,” said grandma. “ How do you like 
to he talked to when you are reading ?” 

“ Well, I’ll try not to speak to her again,” 
said auntie, who, though possessing as land 
a heart as ever beat in human breast, will 
have the last word in every argument. 

Then for a moment there was perfect 
stillness in the room, but ashamed of my 
crossness and too proud to say so, I did not 
Write, but sat ga zing vacantly up at the 
ceiling where Dick says X get all my ideas. 
Then Percy the bird began his morning 
song, flying from perch to perch, and tilting 
himself in his ring, opening the tiny mouth 
and fi lling the whole room with melody. 
He must he talked to and petted, fresh 
seed and water given, him, and Ms cage 
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hung out in the sun where he may sing to 
his heart’s content without fear of disturb¬ 
ing the authoress, who toot up her story 
with renewed interest. 

“ She said, ‘ I will go to the hall to-night, 
and see if this girl with her pink and white 
wax-doll 'beauty, her innocent ways and 
well-acted modesty, can take from me with 
impunity the only man I ever loved 1 She 
shall rue the day she crossed Helen Arun¬ 
del’s pathf And the great blue eyes 
glowed with a baleful fire as she —” 

“ Went straight to the chair before my 
very eyes,” said grandma, “and pulled 
every one of the needles out?’ 

“Well, I asked for chestnuts three 
times,” said Willie, nowise abashed, “an’ 
I had nossin else to do and nobody to talk 
to.” 

“ Til talk to you in a minute if you don’t 
sit down and be a good boy! You are the 
worst child I ever saw!” I said, fiercely. 

“ He is no worse than all children now- 
a-days,” said auntie, “ and you can’texpect 
a boy to sit still forever.” 

“ He can mind though, I suppose, when 
he is told,” I said, unmiudful of a warning 
look from Flora, who is all for peace. 

“If you don’t sit down and hush, Willie, 
while Nellie writes, you shan’t have any 
candy Christmas.” 

Fearful threat from Aunt Flora, whom 
Willie minds best of all, and silence reigns. 
Away goes my pen again: 

“As she crossed the room and stood before 
the mirror, gazing triumphantly at the re¬ 
flection of her own—” 

“Beef and potatoes for dinner, Miss 
Ellen ?” said Martha, putting her head in 
at the door; “ or must I kill a chicken ?” 

“O, a chicken. Slat!” cries Flora. “I 
am tired of beef.” 

“Yes, but the chicken’s alive and will 
keep, and the beef wont,” remarks auntie. 

“A chicken. Mat, a chicken!” screams 
Willie, dancing about the room, upsetting 
chairs, and threatening peril to my ink- 
stand. “ Bruny and me can catch oo a 
chicken.” 

“ I vow I never will try to write in this 
room again !” I said, iu dignified anger, 
gathering up my materials. “ I guess I can 
go in the parlor if it is cold.” 

And into the parlor I went, and wrote 
rapidly for a few minutes in the grateful 
silence, until my feet and head both ached 
with the cold. My heroine was in the 


midst of her triumphs in the brilliant ball¬ 
room, and “the soft dark eyes of her un¬ 
witting rival, sweet Nora May, growing dim 
with unshed tears as Harold Lee, her lover 
and her king among all men, left her side 
for that of proud Helen Arundel,” when I 
started nervously, and brushed vigorously 
at my neck. Surely there was a wasp or 
bug crawling there; now it is on the other 
side. Then I looked up into the laughing 
eyes of Cousin Dick. 

“A little bit nervous, eh, Nellie?” be 
asked. “ Your story must be growing ex¬ 
citing. Let me read. Shall I need my 
handkerchief, or is it not in the melting 
style ?” 

I could not get angry with him—who 
could ? But I did wish most heartily he 
would go about his work and leave me to 
mine; and I suppose my eyes expressed 
my wish, for he said: 

“ There, little girl, you’ve been bothered 
enough, I guess, for to-day. Fil let you 
alone if you II promise to let me have one 
third of the profits when your story is paid 
for.” And with one of his comical glances 
he left me to laugh, and write when my 
laugh was over. 

“Harold Lee loved Nora May, hut the 
sorceress was winding about him her be¬ 
wildering meshes, and he, like all other 
men who dared her power, was led away 
from truth and purity by the false glitter 
of her beauty. Her blue eyes blazed be¬ 
neath their veiling lashes, and she whis¬ 
pered to her heart—” 

“You silly child! You’ve got to come 
right out of this cold room.” 

It was auntie’s yoice at the door ad¬ 
dressed to me, and not what Miss Helen 
Arundel said to her heart. What that was 
I never knew, for, reader, that story was 
never finished! Although Dick offered 
after dinner to build a fire in the parlor, 
and made them all promise to let me “se¬ 
verely alone,” I found the prospect of a 
horseback ride with him to the city after 
the mail much more alluring. And though 
I did write a story and did get my Christmas 
presents, it was not with Miss Helen, fori 
have an unfortunate habit of writing down 
every word that is spoken while I am writ¬ 
ing, so you may imagine the state of that 
manuscript. It caused us all ahearty laugh 
when I read it aloud that night, and 1 
keep it as a memento of “ Writing under 
Difficulties.” 
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